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Preface 


OUR THESIS: A student Christian movement which is not 
in creative tension and dialogue both with ordinary gar¬ 
den variety parish Protestantism and with the wisdom 
of the Christian heritage cannot seriously be the church's 
mission on campus. 

Although written as a study book for the Methodist 
Student Movement in preparation for its Eighth Quad¬ 
rennial Conference, this presentation is actually addressed 
more broadly to the larger Protestant student Christian 
movement in America, now engaged in increasingly 
meaningful conversations with Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic traditions, with the hope that readers of radi¬ 
cally different traditions might find it relevant. Especially 
we commend the section on "The Denominational Heri¬ 
tage as Instrument of Renewal" to those of any tradition 
who are trying to think freshly about the possibilities of 
present institutional structures for fulfilling the church's 
mission. The theme of the church as a community of 
celebration is one which can be addressed from a wide 
variety of confessional viewpoints, yet with fresh clarity 
of language. Here perhaps is one point of contact where 
we can find some common ground as Protestants to 
speak with Roman Catholics with their focus on the cele¬ 
bration of the Mass, the Orthodox tradition with its em¬ 
phasis on the joy of the liturgy, the artistic community 
with its profound interest in celebrating life in color, 
shape and rhythm, and with existentialist thought now 
trying to transcend an earlier period of nihilism with the 
quest for courageous forms of affirmation of life. 
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The writings and teaching of Professors James Gustaf¬ 
son, Albert Outler and the late H. Richard Niebuhr have 
contributed chiefly to the outlook which shapes the first 
three chapters, although the author would wish himself 
to take full responsibility for the development of the ar¬ 
gument as it applies to the student movement. The jubi¬ 
lant theological humanism of the later Barth has probably 
been the basic unconscious force underlying my thinking 
on celebration, although I was not fully aware of this 
until the manuscript was finished. A special word of 
thanks is due to Frank Mabee, Glenn Rose and Roger 
Carstensen, partners in dialogue in the shaping of this 
discussion, and to Don Anderson, my student assistant, 
for help with the manuscript. Astute readers will note 
that portions of the argument of Chapter Four are heavily 
dependent upon the thinking of Joseph W. Mathews. 
If the thrust of this essay stands in a certain kind of ten¬ 
sion with such writers as Peter Berger, Gibson Winter, 
Gordon Cosby and Colin Williams, it should be noted 
that in each case I have profoundly benefited from their 
various contributions. Portions of Chapter Two have ap¬ 
peared in a condensed form in the Christian Advocate, 
April 13,1961, in an article entitled "Methodist Theology: 
Its Need and Promise," and portions of Chapter Five have 
appeared in Religion in Life, Winter, 1963-64, copyright 
© 1963 by Abingdon Press, under the title "A Theology 
of the Christian Year." All biblical references are from 
the Revised Standard Version. 

For those who might sense an abrupt shift in thinking 
between chapters three and four, we might here antici¬ 
pate that transition by indicating that our discussion has 
two parts: the first three chapters on the search for a 
new churchly self-understanding in the student Christian 
movement, and the last two chapters on an attempt to 
set forth a constructive alternative to our present pre¬ 
dicament based upon the image of the church as a com¬ 
munity of celebration. 

Phillips Seminary 

Enid, Oklahoma 
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Introduction 


THERE ARE two focal ideas in this book. One is the 
theme of the church as a community of celebration, and 
the other is what might be called the "churchly self- 
image" of the student Christian movement. 

The American student movement was born, nurtured 
and now exists in the context of a pietistic (religiously 
introverted) Protestantism which has taught us to think 
of the church in very serious, moralistic, and often dull 
terms. The thought of celebration is linked more with 
Playboy -type secularism than with Christian faith and 
obedience. Far from being a community of celebration, 
we have learned to think of the church as a community 
of specially sober people, at least one notch better 
morally than the surrounding "worldly" environment. 
Under this moralistic self-image, the church is essentially 
a community of clean hands, a pious bunch who love 
God especially and who fancy that He loves them at least 
enough to perpetuate their institutional structures. But 
quite candidly, God often plays a lesser role in the 
church-game than does our moral superiority and our 
commitment to institutional goals. 

Such a joyless pietistic (holier-than-thou) image re¬ 
mains very deep in the consciousness of the American 
student Christian movement. It has deeply infected our 
assumptions about the church and our being as the 
church. Worship under this image has become an oc¬ 
casion in which we try to whip up some sort of religious 
experience (which someone has impiously called "spirit¬ 
ual masturbation"), whether by candlelight, jazz or prayer 
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circles, in an attempt to achieve the "feeling" of being 
close to God (as if he were not already fully present in his 
world by his own initiative). With its overriding moral¬ 
istic focus, preaching has earned an almost irrecoverable 
reputation for boredom and irrelevance. 

Our whole discussion of the church as a community 
of celebration will try to spell out an alternative to that 
perception of the church as a community of very serious 
good guys whose chief business is to reform the world 
(re-forming it, of course, in our own image). Often a 
reader can get on board better in a study such as this if 
the author comes clean and does not hide what he is 
struggling against. In this case we confess that it is a 
pietistic view of the church which does not know how 
to rejoice before the God who loves us in spite of (not 
because of) our moral and religious pretensions. 

But surely it is of little help or interest simply to de¬ 
ride the familiar weaknesses of the church: its organiza¬ 
tional idolatry, its class stratification, its phoniness, its 
love of numbers, its self-consciousness, its conformism, 
its attempt to program in the kingdom of God with a 
mimeograph machine and a census pad. What can we say 
that is more constructive about understanding the church 
under the new image of celebration? 

Authentic human existence may be understood as an 
act of celebration. Affirming life, receiving the created 
order, accepting ourselves as creatures, celebrating our 
lives before God in response to the creating, judging and 
redeeming Word of God, is a fair definition of what con¬ 
stitutes "really living" as human beings. But the only way 
we become free to celebrate life in this sense, is if and 
when we hear a liberating Word which enables such gen¬ 
uine celebration. How can we rejoice in the gift of life 
amid the frustrations, limitations and brokenness of our 
own relationships, if we hear no fundamentally new 
Word which enables us to view those relationships as 
having been reclaimed under the Lordship of God? The 
church understands and rejoices that such a Word has 
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been spoken in Jesus Christ. The church exists as a com¬ 
munity of celebration, relating its existence to an event 
which calls forth the most profound celebration of life, 
viz., the event of God's love, made known once for all in 
Jesus Christ, and therefore in all of life and in every event. 

What does celebration mean in its ordinary language 
usage? Even an ordinary birthday celebration or wedding 
anniversary might serve to illustrate. Celebration in gen¬ 
eral means joyfully or solemnly to recollect some crucial 
event which has bestowed significance at the center of 
life. One does not celebrate an idea. Only events, con¬ 
crete occurrences, are celebrated. Events, of course, may 
symbolize certain ideas or conceptualities. But when the 
Jewish people celebrate the Passover, they do not cele¬ 
brate the idea of salvation, but the event of their own 
specific deliverance from a specific bondage in Egypt. 
When the Communists celebrate May Day, or the Cubans 
celebrate July 26, they are not celebrating the idea of 
communism or the idea of Cuban independence, but the 
event of the revolution of the proletariat at one decisive 
time and place, or in the case of Cuba, the liberation 
from a particular dictator, Batista, and all he stood for. So 
celebration typically has some concrete historical refer¬ 
ence; it points toward some actual event, not just a 
common, humdrum event, but rather some great, sym¬ 
bolic, saving, wonderful occurrence, such as national in¬ 
dependence, the end of a war, a marriage, the day you 
were born, i.e., events which bestow or reflect meaning 
upon the totality of our existence. If celebration in gen¬ 
eral refers to any time of recollecting, remembering, re¬ 
hearsing, recapitulating or reappropriating an event which 
sheds illuminating significance upon our corporate exist¬ 
ence, we may say that it always has a re-flexive character, 
inasmuch as it points to a decisive past time which bears 
enduring meaning for the present. 

Increasingly Biblical scholarship is coming to view an 
act of celebration, Eucharist (the Lord's Supper), as the 
center of the early Christian community. To be sure the 
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proclamation of the Word (the traditional Protestant em¬ 
phasis) was central to the church's mission, but no less 
important was the church's perception of itself essen¬ 
tially as a community of feasting, receiving the signs 
(bread and wine) and the reality of the Lord's presence, 
eating at table with the risen eschatological (End-time, 
final-time) hero, the redeemer, reconciler. The table is 
spread as a rehearsal of the coming End-time, final-time 
feast of God with all his people. 

So at the very center of the life of the early church, in 
contrast to our pious seriousness, there seems to have 
been the joyful element of Eucharist, thanksgiving. Why 
was the church thankful? Because God had acted in their 
midst to make known that he loves mankind amid all 
its limitations, finitude and moral inadequacy, so much so 
that he himself chooses to participate in human estrange¬ 
ment and suffering. The early church understood that 
this action of God was for the whole world, the Gen¬ 
tiles, the barbarian, scythian and slave, and understood 
itself basically as that portion of the estranged world 
which now knows itself to be free, reconciled, forgiven. 

But why at this point in its history should the student 
movement be directed toward the theme of the church 
as a community of celebration? How might this theme 
help the sCm to recover its "churchly self-identity"? 
This is the subject of the entire ensuing discussion. 

Admittedly the student movement has emerged in the 
last two decades out of a despairing, bewildering period. 
The post-war years have been marked by increasing dis¬ 
continuity with the earlier period of optimism and life- 
affirmation with which residential parishes have long 
been associated. These have been confusing, shattering, 
nihilistic years, if the drama of lanesco, Beckett, Miller, 
Williams, and Albee reflects, in any basic sense, our inner 
condition. If the last generation has been one of increas¬ 
ing brokenness, decomposition, and disintegration of the 
previously secure, idealized political, social and domestic 
structures, these themes have been graphically and hon- 
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estly reflected by the artists, poets and musicians of our 
time. 

But amid these collapsing structures of humanity, there 
have emerged also some profound new themes or notes 
of the celebration of life. In the literature, drama, poetry, 
psychotherapy and philosophy of the 60's we are increas¬ 
ingly witnessing the emergence of a search for new 
forms of affirmation and joy in the face of the threats 
and ideological earthquakes we have suffered in our era. 1 

The church stands in the midst of these emerging and 
collapsing forms, uncertain of whether or not it is being 
freed by God to embrace the newness of the twentieth 
century. When the church is true to itself, however, it 
offers the world not a message of despair over man's sin 
(although it is free to take responsibility for the broken¬ 
ness of the world), but offers instead a Word of joy over 
God's mighty deed of salvation. The essential business of 
the church is not to bemoan the human predicament but 
to celebrate the good news. 

Regrettably, however, it is almost impossible for the 
church of pietism and moralism, out of which we have 
grown, to celebrate anything but its own goodness. This 
makes religion a frightfully sober and dull affair. There 
is nothing to celebrate except moral values (mostly un¬ 
realized!). 

We might ask ourselves in this connection, what forms 
of celebration have we been able to experience in Prot¬ 
estant pietism, despite our overwhelming moralistic 
seriousness? And, if clarified, what might they tell us 
about the church of our fathers, the church in which we 
have grown up? Remember, for example, the great an¬ 
nual celebration in the Protestant Sunday school? Pro¬ 
motion! A marvelous event, bug-eyeing every kid in the 
promotion exercise. The spirit of this event fits beauti¬ 
fully into our whole progressive cultural image of mov¬ 
ing up, achieving success, climbing the ladder of accepta¬ 
bility. Likewise in our form of American Protestantism 
we have learned to celebrate great numbers, almost 
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wherever they occur. We love numbers, especially 
when we enjoy the illusion that they represent growth 
in the kingdom of God or something. In many of our 
churches there still hangs (in the sanctuary!) a record of 
the number present and amount of offering for last year, 
compared with this year. A generation ago it was fre¬ 
quently referred to in the service of worship, especially 
if we managed to do a little better than last year. 

The point is, we have indeed learned to celebrate 
certain limited things in pietistic Protestantism, chiefly 
what we do , what we accomplish, and the success of our 
organizational, institutional achievements. We celebrate 
successful building programs, evangelistic (member- 
getter) efforts, and the paying off of the mortgage. We 
celebrate our progress, our ingenuity, our skill in raising 
money and organizing resources, but it is rather more 
difficult for us to celebrate what God is doing in the 
world. Hardly does it seem right for us to enjoy what 
God is doing in the church, much less to affirm and cele¬ 
brate what God is doing in the world! 2 We do not mean 
to suggest that the limited events which Protestant 
pietism has learned to celebrate are invalid, or deserve 
the less attention. For it surely is not wrong to have a 
breakfast to celebrate our achievements in stewardship 
or evangelistic campaigns, but the disturbing aspect ap¬ 
pears when this is all we are able to celebrate, and when 
we find ourselves dumb before the possibility of celebrat¬ 
ing God's action in the midst of the non-churchly world. 

Many church newspapers express a certain kind of 
celebration, announcing evidence of our ingenuity and 
skill in establishing well-equipped buildings, bringing 
large numbers of people into the kingdom (i.e., our de¬ 
nominational organizational structures), carrying out am¬ 
bitious programs which follow the techniques of organi¬ 
zational manipulation. Successful organization men are 
celebrated in ministers' newspapers. Often all this is 
based on the assumption that what Christianity is all 
about is our helping God to develop his kingdom. We 
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flatter ourselves into thinking this is what the church is 
for, essentially a community which does good things for 
God in order to introduce God into the world, instead 
of a community in which God is known as One who has 
done a good deed for us in Jesus Christ. 

Typically our forms of celebration in activistic Protes¬ 
tantism are quantified for the experts to view in statistics, 
especially with people and money (we are sometimes 
uncertain which comes first). We seem to assume that 
when we are successful we ought to be able to state our 
success like an accountant preparing a statement for a suc¬ 
cessful business operation. But essentially our forms of 
celebration in pietistic Protestantism have pointed us 
toward ourselves. It is very difficult for us to celebrate 
the redemptive activity of God. We hardly know how 
to conceptualize it. 

The contemporary student confronts this pietistic 
image of the church with amazing boredom. It is very 
unattractive amid the excitement of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. We are not suggesting that the church should mere¬ 
ly adjust itself to whatever the environment desires, but 
there is something very deep in the longing of the con¬ 
temporary student for forms of affirmation which go 
beyond the nihilism of the last two decades and the 
pietism of the church. For in an era in which students 
are looking for deeper sources of life-affirmation, not 
merely something shiny, novel and splashy, the church 
often continues to give the appearance of being only 
another corner of the square world in which no new 
word of hope is being conceived amid the collapsing 
structure of the modern world. 

The enthusiastic reception of Salinger and others on 
the American campus is a clue that the contemporary 
student is looking for new sources of basic affirmation. 
The mind of the present-day student, if reflected in the 
novels he reads, is looking for genuineness in a phony 
world, reality in a false world, affirmation in a nihilistic 
world. For Salinger's is a literature of expectation, of 
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hope, and judgment upon all false hopes, not wholly 
unlike the sense of radical judgment and expectation 
which we encounter in the New Testament community. 3 
The student mind is "looking for the Christ," expecting 
some event of deliverance, some unfound door. It exists 
in the mode of hope. A deep thread of hope is indeed 
emerging in the literature of the 60's which does not 
deny, but rather transcends, the literature of hopeless¬ 
ness and radical estrangement which dominated the 50's. 

If the church can exist for this student as an authentic 
community of celebration, living out its life in witness 
to the world's inner meaning, in service to the world, 
proclaiming the event of God's love, giving thanks and 
interceding for the whole world; if the church can tap 
the deepest root of human celebration, the Christ event, 
it will have something terribly significant to say and be 
to the contemporary student generation. Perhaps it is 
called less to say than to be. 
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Part I 

THE PREDICAMENT 


CHAPTER ONE 


Dying Forms of a Living Tradition 

THE sCm exists in the context of a living Protestant tradi¬ 
tion which now is experiencing the senility and death of 
certain structures and ideologies which once were at the 
center of that tradition. If the Protestant tradition can 
be compared to a living organism which grows new 
cells and sheds old dysfunctional cells, we may say that 
its present condition is the conflict-filled stage of having 
to slough off once-living cells which are now dead 
weight on the living organism. The cells being sloughed 
off might be named: pietism, denominationalism and 
pragmatic activism. A certain sense of crisis and suspense 
now impinges on the sCm as these dysfunctional cells are 
being torn off the living organism, and one wonders how 
the continuing organism will function without them. 

The student movement, like the larger Protestant tra¬ 
dition, is caught in the tension between old and new 
self-images. Many formerly secure and accustomed 
modes of thought and action are now either disappearing 
or displaying a lack of vitality that marks them as soon to 
be sloughed off. But since we are so little grounded in 
a historic sense of the church's ongoing tradition, it is 
more difficult for us to perceive the vitality remaining 
within the total organism than to be aware of the pain¬ 
ful process of senility and separation so apparent to us 
now. So both the problem and the possibility of the 
Protestant churches and the sCm may be captured in the 
single phrase: dying forms of a living tradition. 4 

I. The Crisis in Self-understanding 

The student movement stands at a decisive crossroads. 
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It faces a crisis in self-image. For it has grown out of a 
historical context which has taught it to think of its suc¬ 
cess in quantitative terms which are no longer adequate 
for judging the fulfillment of its mission, but it has not 
yet learned how to judge itself in terms of newer, more 
appropriate self-images. Judged quantitatively, the stu¬ 
dent movement seems to be floundering. But judged by 
a new qualitative standard of which it is still uncer¬ 
tain, the student movement has great promise for the 
contemporary campus and significance for the faltering 
church of Protestant activism out of which it has sprung. 

By "student movement" we mean in this case the 
Protestant student Christian movement on American col¬ 
lege and university campuses since the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, and especially in the post-war decades, now un¬ 
certain about whether it is the church on campus, the 
church's mission on campus, simply an appendage of a 
residential church Sunday school, or a dying ember of 
American Protestant activism. We are seeking an ec- 
clesiology (doctrine of the church) for a renewing stu¬ 
dent movement. Our question: What possibilities for 
churchly self-understanding are open to the student 
movement, and how might they variously shape its be¬ 
havior in the future? 

Our predicament: How can we embody the mission 
of the historic church on the contemporary campus, 
sharing fully the structures of the modern world, without 
on the one hand risking historical rootlessness in our at¬ 
tempt to be relevant to the world, and without on the 
other hand falling into the danger of archaism in our 
quest for historical rootage in the Protestant and ecu¬ 
menical traditions? 

It may be that the student Christian movement in our 
generation will die. It is now vulnerable to frustration 
and defeat, inasmuch as it now lacks a clear sense of 
self-identity and consequently may lack the determination 
to persist in its mission. Amid the vitalities of the modern 
campus it is vulnerable to being swallowed up, absorbed 
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and ignored. It may cling to dead branches and within a 
generation find itself out of touch with the realities of 
the academic communities for which it exists as mission. 
The unique opportunity being given in our day may be 
ignored or denied. A generation hence it may be either 
a fossilized, etherized community of liturgical death, or 
a chameleon simply reflecting the colors of its environ¬ 
ment (whatever that may be). But there is a possibility 
that the student movement might awaken to its voca¬ 
tion in the modern world, that it might become for our 
generation (as for previous generations) a living source 
of challenge, judgment and renewal within the church 
and in the world in which it finds itself. Of that possibility 
we wish to speak. 

Often, however, we think of the student movement 
as if it were more liberated from the predicament of 
American Protestantism that it actually is. Both the pos¬ 
sibilities and limitations of current Protestant history are 
present in equal measure in the sCm. Until we perceive 
better the affinities of the student movement with 
the larger history out of which it has emerged and into 
which it now must again return, we will doubtless con¬ 
tinue to make idealized, romanticized judgments about 
its problems and potentialities. 

II. The Death of the Old Image 

What are some of the features which predominate in 
the old self-understanding of the sCm now being cast 
off? 

(1) The old image was nurtured by the concern to 
perpetuate denominational loyalities on campus. Campus 
ministers were supposed to keep the flock loyal, and at 
the year's end show a quantitative increase. Denomina¬ 
tional preference lists drew the battle lines. The big idea 
was to bolster religious experience in the setting of the 
hostile university in order that college graduates would 
return and give leadership to the local denominational 
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churches. The credibility of that image is increasingly 
dubious. 

(2) The typical "movement" of the student move¬ 
ment has been away from the campus and toward the 
creation of communities of special religiosity, consistent 
with the distrust by American frontier pietism of intel- 
lectualism. Even in their liberalized forms, these pietistic 6 
elements have not only predominated, but have also 
tended to make the sCm a community of the specially re¬ 
ligious, over against the worldliness of the academic com¬ 
munity. Although this act of "moving away" still often 
looks like an exodus from the campus, the student move¬ 
ment finds that this is becoming harder to do. For the 
student movement to continue to engage in this kind of 
enterprise is to risk being judged as unfaithful to the 
authentic mission of the church amid the realities of the 
academic community. 

(3) The old image was guided by an organizational 
perception of the reality of the church. Under this image, 
the church was essentially an activistic community of 
doing, and its problems were all viewed fundamentally 
as organizational problems. It conceived of its task as 
the conversion of the world, by which it meant the in¬ 
gesting of the digestible parts of the world into the de¬ 
nominational institutional structure. It easily measured its 
vitality in terms of numerical success. It tried to get great 
numbers of people to rallies with a great play of en¬ 
thusiasm, friendliness, vivre and muscular Christianity. 
It not only lacked historical awareness, but was overtly 
anti-traditional, pragmatically assuming that what works 
to attract people away from the campus and into the 
church must be good enough for us, however inadequate 
it might have been for Paul, Augustine or Luther. With 
this pragmatic theology (no less theological for its unre- 
flective character) it judged the adequacy of its behavior 
in terms of how successfully it was functioning organiza¬ 
tionally to further institutional goals. We cannot em¬ 
phasize enough how profoundly this image of pragmatic 
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activism has shaped the ethos of the American sCm, not 
just in the era of our fathers, but even to the present 
day. 0 

If we employ nothing but these old, increasingly senile 
images to assess the adequacy of the present-day student 
movement, it certainly seems to be faltering, failing to 
fulfill these particular quantitative goals. Many of our 
local pastors and churchly organization men look with 
despair upon the sCm today inasmuch as they unavoid¬ 
ably and understandably bring to it these assumed stan¬ 
dards of judgment. But under other images, such as 
ecumenical, sacramental or missionary images of the 
nature of the church, the present plight of the sCm might 
not seem so hopeless; rather, it might appear very prom¬ 
ising indeed. 

But such is the old image, dominated by denomina¬ 
tional defensiveness, pietistic withdrawal and pragmatic 
activism. 

It is now clear that the old image has, except for bury¬ 
ing the corpse, come to an end. That student movement 
is dying, if not already dead. Yet, since the American 
sCm varies so much from locale to locale, we are loathe 
to make unqualified generalizations which fail to take 
seriously its variety and complexity. For while in most 
places that old image is pretty stultified, there are un¬ 
doubtedly some campuses where it still bears the marks 
of vitality. But generally speaking, in places where it is 
not dead, it is beginning to be recognized as defensive 
and uncertain. And often in the places where the old 
image looks the most alive, upon closer inspection one 
can usually perceive signs of deterioration already pres¬ 
ent. Put differently, God is already judging that move¬ 
ment which our fathers have given us. The living Lord of 
history is saying No to our schismatic, pietistic activism. 
But where is the divine Yes being spoken? 

It is easy for us to become discouraged, frustrated, 
even cynical with these dying forms, structures and ways 
of doing things which have been shaped under a phony 
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image of the church's mission. But it is now time for the 
student movement to perceive more deeply than it has 
before that these are dying forms of a living tradition. 
If we had a keener historical and churchly conscious¬ 
ness, we would simultaneously be more capable of self- 
criticism and less vulnerable to despair over the present 
phoniness of the church. By "living tradition" I mean 
the total ecumenical heritage of Christian faith, rooted 
in the Word of Cod and moving through history with 
its unique witness, mediated to us through the Protestant 
tradition. It is still alive today. For God continues to 
judge, reaffirm, love and enable that tradition. 7 

III. Three Alternatives: Archaism, Worldliness and 
Tradition 

The viable alternatives before the sCm may be boiled 
down fundamentally to three basic options. It is as 
though the student movement were now standing at a 
historic crossroads confronted by three signs: one says 
"Turn Back to Yesterday," another "Involvement in the 
World," and the third, "Re-rootage in Tradition." Those 
familiar with the inner conflicts within the leadership of 
the sCm will readily recognize these options as em¬ 
bodied in various forms of leadership and ideology. Let 
us study the map a bit and see just where each of these 
roads lead. 

(1) The first, and perhaps the boldest sign which con¬ 
fronts the deciding student movement today is a hastily 
and anxiously scrawled sign urging, "Turn Back to Yester¬ 
day," for many there are, especially among the older 
leadership of the church, who can see in the other two 
roads only destruction and collapse of the institutional 
structures to which they have so faithfully devoted them¬ 
selves. The proponents of this alternative are keenly 
aware of the potential irrelevance of the student move¬ 
ment in liturgical introversion. They perceive certain 
threats to institutional stability and continuity in the alter¬ 
native of worldliness, and besides, for the most part, they 
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see nothing fundamentally wrong or inadequate about 
the old pietistic, denominationally-oriented, activistic 
image of the older period of sCm history. Their answers 
to all the frustrations and problems of the student move¬ 
ment are just what you would expect of those who know 
how to judge the church only by quantitative, organiza¬ 
tional, pragmatic standards. To them, the answer is simply 
to organize better, recruit loyal young leadership which is 
committed to the older image of the church, or at least 
unaware of the theological vulnerability of that image, 
and build up a well-functioning organization using the 
methods of pragmatic activism which we all know so 
well. Many sincere laymen, student center board mem¬ 
bers, churchly bureaucratic executives, and, above all, 
residential pastors, are in this camp, to say nothing of vast 
numbers of students who are basically satisfied with the 
older image of the church, and see no reason to quarrel 
seriously with it. 

We are calling the first alternative "Archaism," since 
its principal strategy in the face of new perplexities and 
the new mood of our time is simply to cling to old pat¬ 
terns, erstwhile reliable procedures and familiar ideas. 
It is archaic because it is not really in touch with the 
newness of the present situation, and the questions it 
frames basically emerge out of an orientation once rele¬ 
vant but now (some say) obsolete. Although some pro¬ 
ponents of the alternative of archaism are vocal, decisive, 
articulate and determined, for the most part the strength 
of archaism is unconscious, sentimental, and below the 
level of awareness. 

(2) A second sign, representing a fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent strategy for the sCm, points to "Worldliness." Here 
Bonhoeffer's impact on the student movement may be 
dramatically seen. Advocates of this alternative, whose 
voices are increasingly being heard in sCm leadership, 
insist that the life of the church is in the midst of the 
world (which for the student movement means at least 
in part, the campus , the so-called secular academic struc- 
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tures where the vocation of studentship is being lived 
out) and not withdrawal into a religious womb. If 
the contemporary world is the scene of God's concrete 
self-disclosure, the church is called to awaken to the 
speech of God amid the secular structures of the world. 8 
Its only task is to die to itself and live to the world. Our 
basic clues for self-understanding are to be taken from 
involvement, immersion in the life of the world, from 
contemporary art and literature, the events of our time 
in which God's presence is incognito, instead of trying 
to perpetuate our little circle of piety and religious self- 
centeredness. This second alternative has much to com¬ 
mend it, and there is every reason to believe that this 
option is in the ascendancy in the sCm leadership today. 
But the student movement as a whole stands before this 
option with considerable bewilderment, inasmuch as it 
hardly knows how to take the first step toward the 
world. So accustomed is it to moving away from the 
world, it is rather immobilized before this radical new 
option of Worldliness. It does indeed seem more like 
dying than living to take this road, especially to those 
who have never been free to transcend the old image 
of the church nurtured by denominational activism. 

(3) The third sign which confronts the student move¬ 
ment is in one sense the most radical but only because it 
is in a more profound sense the most conservative. It 
points to the hope of the church as re-rootage in the 
great Tradition of the church's historical self-identity. A 
tradition-centered, church-centered student movement 
is envisioned which would be deeply rooted theological¬ 
ly and liturgically in the wisdom of the historic church. 
This option differs radically from Archaism in that it finds 
the larger historic tradition in tension with the more 
recent 19th century pragmatic, activistic, pietistic tradi¬ 
tion which Archaism would seek to recover and keep 
alive. Although this option has much more in common 
theologically with what we are calling Worldliness than 
it does with Archaism, it differs from Worldliness essen- 
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tially in that it sees God's self-disclosure once for all 
made known in a history of salvation of which Jesus 
Christ is the center, and only then, and in the light of that 
self-disclosure is God's presence in the contemporary 
world knowable. The tradition-oriented alternative would 
seek to allow the historic ecumenical tradition (Irenaeus, 
Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, the Reformers, etc.) to 
stand in judgment both of our immediate past pietistic, 
denominational structures and our contemporary forms 
of artistic, political, philosophical and humanistic self¬ 
understanding. It would perceive the distortions of the 
church of pietistic liberalism more sympathetically in the 
context of its participation and continuity with the larger 
historic tradition. 

Although our own viewpoint in this decision might 
be deceitfully and perhaps sucessfully concealed for a 
while, we might as well allow it to come immediately to 
view. If compelled to choose only one alternative, it 
would have to be Tradition, on the grounds that the 
historic tradition, when properly understood, will lead 
us precisely toward witness and service in the midst of 
the world, whereas Worldliness per se will not neces¬ 
sarily lead us to the Christ event which enables us to 
understand the inner reality of the world. But fortunately 
our choice need not necessarily be one alternative to 
the exclusion of the others, although admittedly our anal¬ 
ogy of a crossroads implies exactly that (and is at that 
point misleading). In fact, we would wish to propose that 
any one of the three options, if taken exclusively, will 
lead to short sightedness if not disaster. The three op¬ 
tions, and especially the last two, need the valid aspects 
of each other for their completion and correction. For 
Worldliness or Archaism without Tradition would be 
centerless. Tradition or Archaism without Worldliness 
would be irrelevant. And there is even a sense in which 
neither Tradition nor Worldliness will be institutionally 
effective without maintaining some continuity with the 
pragmatic, institutional structures which Archaism seeks 
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to preserve. Let us spell this out further by criticizing any 
exclusive strategy based solely on one of the three alter¬ 
natives. 

(1) Astute observers know that attempts to turn back 
the clock and resurrect a gung-ho activism within the 
student movement are almost certainly doomed to 
frustration and cynicism in the light of the present mood 
of the contemporary student. Even on highly pietistic, 
conservative, church-related college campuses it is hard 
to achieve this spirit of activism, and next to impossible 
on the state university campuses. Although lip-service 
may be given to the activistic ideals, it is like pulling eye 
teeth really to drum up the kind of program enthusiasm 
which would allow the vitality of Protestant activism to 
live again, which is the aim of the strategy of Archaism.® 

(2) The Achilles heel of the worldly alternative is its 
temptation toward institutional and historical rootless¬ 
ness. In its thrust toward experimentation, relevance and 
presence in the world, it is tempted toward premature 
anti-traditional and anti-institutional cynicism, both about 
the immediate past and the great historic past. As signifi¬ 
cant and exciting as the alternative of Worldliness ap¬ 
pears, it often lacks a sense of historical reality and self- 
identity in its headlong, headstrong thrust toward the 
world. One wonders whether the student movement is 
really prepared to live in that sense "in the world," in¬ 
asmuch as it has not yet discovered who it is, either with 
respect to a churchly self-identity, or firm rootage in 
historic Christianity. All our missioning and engaging in 
dialogue with the world is centerless and pointless if we 
fail to discover who we are as a historic community in 
dialogue with the world. There is some validity to the 
suspicion that the Americanized version of Bonhoeffer's 
call to worldliness and religionless Christianity is merely 
another bourgeoisie version of culture-Protestantism, 
which absorbs cultural motifs and identifies them with 
the church's message, in full continuity with 19th cen¬ 
tury Protestant liberalism. 
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(3) Likewise, an exclusive overriding concern for tradi¬ 
tion, such as seems to be present in the voices of some 
who call for liturgical renewal, can lead to irrelevance and 
innocuousness if it is not reappropriated into meaningful 
contemporary language. A tradition-oriented student 
movement, however urgently needed today, stands in 
constant danger of a kind of fixation on a past which was 
not in the deeper sense faithful to the core of the his¬ 
toric Christian tradition itself. 

If it should be the case, however, that the God who 
makes himself known once for all in Jesus Christ, as 
mediated through the historic tradition, is the same God 
who speaks in the present moment through contem¬ 
porary history and culture, and is knowable in the light 
of his self-disclosure in Christ, then the hiatus between 
Tradition and Worldliness would be overcome. This is 
precisely how we propose to bring together the seeming¬ 
ly opposite viewpoints of a Now-oriented Worldliness 
and a Past-oriented Tradition, by understanding that the 
speech of God in the Now is understandable only from 
the vantage point of his speech in the history of the peo¬ 
ple of Israel and in Jesus Christ. To spell out how the 
church on campus can learn to listen to the Word speak¬ 
ing through the history of salvation and therefore in the 
present, i.e., to take both the alternatives of Tradition 
and Worldliness, is a major part of our task. 

IV. The Living Tradition 

The student movement has played a very significant 
and creative role in American Protestant church history. 10 
Although it cannot be our purpose to elaborate that 
story, some of its decisive turning points will serve to 
frame the present decision and to heighten its potential 
importance. 

Although the student movement emerged in the late 
nineteenth century as the child of individualistic evan¬ 
gelicalism, from the beginning it found itself in creative 
tension with that tradition. For soon it was transfusing 
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that orientation with the new blood of an emerging 
social idealism which had already shaken Continental 
Protestant orthodoxy. During the first two or three 
decades of this century, when the struggle between 
liberalism and fundamentalism dominated the conscious¬ 
ness of the church, the sCm became the chosen heir and 
steward of the liberal heritage. Among the enduring con¬ 
tributions of the student movement in the early part of 
this century were that: astonishing numbers of university 
students volunteered for missionary service in the early 
years under the leadership of the sCm; the ecumenical 
movement found early allies in the sCm; liberal social 
idealism challenged the conservatism of the status quo; 
the student movement played a significant role in the 
demise of a reactionary, narrow biblicism which would 
have made the Christian faith irrelevant on American 
campuses enamoured with the scientific revolution. 11 

Again in the thirties the sCm led the churches in the 
amazing pacifist reaction to war which dominated the 
depression years, and which was psychologically linked 
with the preceding social gospel era. The student move¬ 
ment, in confronting the problem of poverty in the most 
dramatic terms, gave a great deal of thought and energy 
to social reform and a theology of social justice, based 
largely on the liberal view of the teachings of Jesus. 

In the aftermath of the depression came the shock of 
war to a pacifist-oriented student movement, forcing 
upon it the most fundamental self-appraisal. After the 
war, thousands of veterans streamed back into our 
campuses, bringing from combat lines the more probing 
human questions that had not been clearly heard in the 
earlier decades of this century. 

Although theological renewal had been well under¬ 
way in Europe for over a quarter of a century, it was not 
until the post-war era that it made its impact upon the 
American sCm with much recognizable force. During the 
late forties we saw the student movement beginning to 
try to incorporate the new strains of theological think- 
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ing into its liberalized idealism and denominational ac¬ 
tivism. It was understandably attracted to Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr's realism about the predicament of man and to Paul 
Tillich's theology of culture (which emphasizes the analy¬ 
sis of the ultimate concerns present in cultural forms of 
self-expression such as art, philosophy and psycho¬ 
therapy). 

The existentialist revolt in art, literature, theology and 
philosophy dominated the student movement during 
the fifties. Also during that decade we began to see some 
serious cracks in the previously secure bastion of de- 
nominationalism on campus, the organic union of some 
Protestant student movements, as well as increasing in¬ 
teraction and mutual involvement of campus ministries 
in ecumenical forms of worship and work. As the fifties 
came to an end, however, we noted an expansive burst 
of popular theological interest and creativity among 
students (pious and otherwise), coupled with an in¬ 
creasing demoralization over the senile institutional 
forms which have been nurtured by the pietistic-liberal 
image of the church. It is understandable, but ironic, that 
most of the students who remained committed to the 
student movement and experienced this burgeoning the¬ 
ological renewal during this period were the "old faith¬ 
ful," loyal erstwhile pietistic students who historically 
have nearly always been more or less willing to eat any¬ 
thing the church has to feed them. Students who were 
not deeply nurtured in the sense of church loyalty that 
has always characterized American pietism soon fell 
away from the student movement because it no longer 
emphasized institutional loyalty or organizational com¬ 
mitment. Although much more could be said about the 
period just passed, its central feature seems to be the 
irony of theological vitality coupled with organizational 
tuberculosis and institutional deterioration. Both things 
have happened very quickly and simultaneously, and it 
is now time to assess where we are. 

Now that we are in the sixties, it seems evident that 
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the older activistic image of the sCm we have described 
is either senile or being slain all across the country. There 
may be some exceptions in localities where the bad news 
has not really arrived that the battle for denominational 
activism has been lost, but surely it will arrive eventually. 
Yet within this institutional demoralization, we are wit¬ 
nessing the continued burgeoning and flowering of cer¬ 
tain exciting theological themes in this decade which 
were unthinkable in the fifties. Bonhoeffer's impact on 
the American sCm, with his high Christology and ethic 
of simple obedience, could not have fitted as well into 
the mood of the fifties as today. If Tillich and Niebuhr 
were the chief forces which shaped the fifties, then ecu¬ 
menical theology, Bonhoeffer, Bultmann, and the lay 
theological movement seem to be the determinative 
forces in the sixties. Principal thrusts of the sCm today 
appear to be such themes as the worldly involvement of 
the Christian community in secular structures, the procla¬ 
mation of the gospel in secularized language, the great 
new dialogue between the liturgical and free church 
traditions, and clear existential appropriation of the 
Word of God. Experimental communities of faith and 
dialogue with the world similar to the German evan¬ 
gelical academies are springing up on campuses every¬ 
where. Far from dead, the student movement in a deeper 
sense seems more alive today than perhaps at any time 
this century. It is only from the vantage point of quanti¬ 
tative institutional judgments (which we admit have a 
limited validity) that the student movement seems to be 
in serious trouble. 

The point we have been driving at is simply this: the 
student movement is a living tradition within a larger 
living Protestant tradition, which although now experi¬ 
encing the demise and destruction of many of i-ts ac¬ 
customed forms and institutional patterns, nevertheless 
remains a growing organism with deep roots which con¬ 
tinues to be nurtured and used by the Lord of history. 
If we are to make balanced and appropriate judgments 
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about the present state of the sCm and its relation to 
the church, we must learn to see it in a larger historical 
frame, instead of merely in terms of the deterioration of 
certain passing ideologies which are not essential to its 
basic mission or self-definition. However bewildered, un¬ 
certain and confused the student movement may be 
today as it stands at the crossroads we have described, 
some of us have become convinced that God will choose 
to use it again as an instrument for renewal within the 
church and on the campus. 

V. An Illustration: The Crisis in 
Student Center Architecture 

Although many issues dramatize the crisis in self-image 
now facing the student movement, none is more inter¬ 
esting than the issue of what sort of buildings we shall 
build to reflect whatever self-image we might choose. 
The self-understanding of a community is always being 
expressed in its architecture, even as its architecture re¬ 
affirms its faith, reflects its conceived reason for being, 
and shapes its behavior. If this is true, then an analysis 
of the kind of buildings we have been erecting will yield 
some very revealing clues as to what kind of community 
we understand ourselves to be. 

For the most part, what we have called the older image 
of the student movement has saturated the architecture 
of the immediate post-war period. It displays a certain 
continuity with the pre-war era in which the student 
movement was ordinarily regarded merely as an ap¬ 
pendage of a local residential parish, except for the in¬ 
cidental fact that the parish happened to exist near a 
campus (significantly enough not on the campus). The 
sCm was often housed in a residential parish church 
building. Whether within or physically separated from 
the parish church, however, the basic intent of post-war 
student center architecture was clear. More often than 
not its purpose was to gather the community together 
outside the campus, to attract students away from their 
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dormitories, classes, student government, etc., and get 
them into the gathered religious community. Note that all 
these prepositions reflect the pietistic image of the church 
as a gathering of the converted community away from the 
hostile unchurchly world of the campus. 

Consistent with this self-image, ably led and well 
financed by vigorous denominational interests, great 
meeting halls were erected, into which hundreds of stu¬ 
dents could be herded, counted and reports made to 
church executives. One of the more effective rationales 
given the contributing churches who financed these build¬ 
ings was that the sCm must keep up numerically with 
the denominational growth. So as Methodist preference 
(or whatever preference) cards were ground out in in¬ 
creasing numbers by tireless IBM machines at enrollment 
time, funds for student centers correspondingly in¬ 
creased, perfectly consistent with the spirit of introverted 
denominational activism of which we have spoken. A 
fantastic amount of building went on during this immedi¬ 
ate post-war period, and with few exceptions, it was 
shaped under an image of the church which only a few 
short years later would become increasingly problematic. 
Such a dubious development has determined the shape 
of perhaps 75% of the architecture of current Protestant 
student centers. 

Among the features that betray the activistic denomi¬ 
national self-image are: elaborate recreation centers, 
comfortable places to play Ping pong, shuffleboard, folk 
games and almost everything you would expect on a 
Caribbean cruise; a very small, poorly furnished library; 
drama centers; fireside chat living rooms; publicity of¬ 
fices equipped with mimeograph machines geared for 
heavy use; elaborate dining facilities; an occasional gym¬ 
nasium; and in some cases even sleeping facilities. All 
these things have appeared to planners and architects as 
fitting expressions of the image of the student center 
being expressed by their clients. But what is the control¬ 
ling idea behind all this? Is it basically to get the student 
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out of the world (in this case the campus) and into the 
church? Viewing the academic community and the task 
of studentship as at least competitive if not hostile to the 
thrust of the student movement, the buildings we built 
show how seriously we took this competition. 

The style of our worship centers also reflects the in¬ 
dividualistic orientation of the older image. Hardly would 
such a student center be complete without a private 
prayer chapel, and ordinarily the predominating focus 
in the small quiet chapel with soft kneeling rails was a 
life-size Sallman's head of Christ, reeking with a senti¬ 
mental, romantic, Errol Flynn type image of the hand¬ 
some religious idealist. Christianity under this image 
seems concerned especially with "me and God and es¬ 
pecially me." He walks with me and talks with me and 
tells me I am his own, and the joy we share as we tarry 
there, the Organization Man has never known. 

Sadly enough, it is now becoming increasingly clear 
that the buildings built under this old image of gung-ho 
introverted activism (in many cases still not more than 
five or ten years old) have already become somewhat 
outmoded by a new image of the church's mission on 
campus. In less than a decade the student movement 
has undergone an agonizing reappraisal of that image 
and found it wanting. Why are these buildings out¬ 
moded? Because the church's mission on campus is not 
withdrawal and self-congratulation. Because the church 
does not exist exclusively as a gathered community, but 
it is also called to be a scattered community, living out 
its vocation amid the world, which in this case means 
the structures of academic life. Increasingly the church 
is being perceived as a community existing in and for 
the world, even as God himself is in and for the world. It 
gathers in order to scatter not just in order to gather and 
count how many are there. It comes together for the 
clarification of the Word and celebration of the sacrament 
in order that it can renew its understanding before God 
and move back into the world of the campus. The pur- 
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pose of the student center, under this new image, be¬ 
comes, therefore, not so much to achieve an exodus from 
the campus into the church, but appropriately to enable 
and maintain this rhythm of gathering and scattering, 
movement in and movement out, hopefully directing the 
student toward the reality of Cod's presence in the sec¬ 
ular structures of the world, and above all never allow¬ 
ing the sCm to become a comfortable little womb into 
which students can flee from the world to the safety of 
the religious community. Such is the new image which 
has suddenly caused many of the buildings in which the 
sCm is now housed to become outmoded. 

The generation of our fathers has bequeathed us hun¬ 
dreds of now almost useless large student center build¬ 
ings with a panoply of facilities to bait students into the 
church away from the campus and keep them there by 
hook or crook. 

Now, judged by quantitative standards, the student 
movement is going downhill. The day in which large 
groups of students could be gathered for rallies, organiza¬ 
tional pep pills and retreats (the vogue of our father's 
generation) seems to be passing. The sad truth is that the 
student movement cannot fill the buildings it has built, 
despite the increased quantities of students on campus 
of their denominational preference. This upsets our par¬ 
ents and church executives no end. But this generation 
is hungering for a church which cannot be assessed in 
quantitative terms, whose mission is not itself but the 
world which God has known, loved and served. 

In addition to providing us a lot of unusable space, 
these student center buildings shaped by the old image 
are themselves being regarded by some as a temptation 
and danger since the architecture itself tends to entrance 
or hypnotize the student movement into a phony pic¬ 
ture of its mission, as if its basic aim were self-perpetua¬ 
tion. The buildings themselves, it is argued, tend to re¬ 
inforce the introversion of the church rather than point- 
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mg the student into the midst of the vitalities and 
challenges of the world in which Cod acts. 

A corresponding danger lurks in the new image of the 
church as a scattered community, viz., the loss of center. 
The coming generation may have to combat the opposite 
temptation to forget its distinctive self-understanding 
amid its dialogue with the world. 

Perhaps a new generation of architects and campus 
ministers will achieve more appropriate balance in stu¬ 
dent center planning which reflects a more adequate 
image of the church as gathered in order to scatter, 
maintaining a rhythm of movement in and movement 
out. And for the most part we will have to learn to use 
our present facilities, thankful for the generation of our 
fathers who gave us so much space to knock around in, 
but hopefully aware of the temptation to settle down 
comfortably in Zion, or to make religiosity an end in 
itself. We certainly will continue eating, meeting and 
gathering in these buildings, and there is no reason why 
we should not continue to enjoy their Ping pong and 
billiard tables, but hopefully without becoming mes¬ 
merized by them. The community must be gathered, 
but without enslavement to the structures which gather 
it. In order to overcome the introversion which has 
plagued the church of our fathers, we will have to learn 
to get out of these buildings with the understanding that 
our mission lies "out there," not "in here." 

VI. The Choice 

These times confront the student movement with basic 
decisions: what are we to be in the light of what we 
have come suddenly not-to-be? Where do we move 
from here? Can we find a new image for ourselves, or 
are we a vine with only dying branches to cling to? Can 
we discover ways of truly being 20th century men with¬ 
out losing touch with our historic tradition and without 
jeopardizing our continuity with the church of our 
fathers' generation? 
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The times seem to call for a liturgically, biblically, 
tradition-oriented student movement, yet one which is 
deeply immersed in dialogue with the secular mind, 
which manifests the presence of Christ amid the aca¬ 
demic world, and which engages in a lively relationship 
with the world, even as God himself is engaged with the 
world in the Incarnation. But dialogue is not merely lis¬ 
tening. It is also speaking and witnessing from the 
uniqueness of one's own resources. The church will not 
enter into a genuine two-way conversation in which it 
can truly hear the glory and pain of the world until it can 
respond with its witness and service; it cannot do this 
until it has been freed to do so by the liberating Word of 
God. 12 Otherwise, all our attempts at rapprochement 
with the broken structures of the world will be mere 
monologue. The pattern for dialogue is the Incarnation, 
in which the Word of God is concretely spoken for the 
hearing of the world, and the word of man is embodied 
before God in human form. 

The student movement can only become a source of re¬ 
newal on the campus if it first takes seriously its relation¬ 
ship with the historic and contemporary church and be¬ 
comes a source of renewal within the church. It needs 
the residential church to send it onto the campus on 
behalf of the apostolic tradition. It cannot adequately 
fulfill its mission without the understanding and support 
of residential parish churches. 

However much determination we may have to en¬ 
counter the secular mind meaningfully, we cannot join 
in genuine dialogue until we know who we are. The 
voices of a generation of liberal culture-Protestantism 
ring in our ears, tempting us to absorb whatever is around 
us. Sometimes we become so eager to hear the voice of 
contemporary man that we fail to join him in a genuine 
conversation with the apostolic tradition. Such a conver¬ 
sation can occur only if we understand ourselves in a fun¬ 
damentally new way as the church's mission on campus. 

Many signs point to the possibility of failure. Who 
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knows whether we can hear and obey the demand of 
the unique opportunity which confronts us? We are un¬ 
prepared. We do not know who we are. We hardly know 
how to look for renewal within the biblical witness, 
much less in the historic tradition. But perhaps this gen¬ 
eration will discover new possibilities for churchly self¬ 
definition about which the generation of our fathers 
could not dream. 13 Who knows? 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Campus Mission and Churchly 
Power Structures 14 

WE NOW focus our attention upon the predicament of 
the student movement in relation to the power structures 
present in the residential church. The relationship of the 
student movement to Protestant institutional structures 
has often left much to be desired by both parties. Our 
question is: Can the student movement responsibly turn 
its back on tubercular residential parish Churchianity and 
move strictly within and toward the on-campus struc¬ 
tures, or, must it rediscover itself within the context of 
ordinary run-of-the-mill American Protestantism, now 
in the midst of parish renewal in some parts, and even 
view itself as an expression of the contemporary church 
on campus? Should it find its strength essentially in dia¬ 
logue with the world, the parish church, the renewing 
church or the church tradition? 

I. Apostolicity and Bureaucracy 

Although there has been no standard answer to these 
questions, a general viewpoint has prevailed among a 
great many faithful, perceptive, devoted persons in the 
student movement, which runs something like this: the 
power structures of present-day Protestantism are so 
recalcitrant, so hard to work with, so unreasonable, back¬ 
ward and unaware of the authentic mission of the church, 
so unknowledgeable about the actual vitalities and 
realities of the campus, that they must be looked upon 
with despair, if not indifference and disdain. Although we 
do not impute this view to any particular persons or 
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group, anyone who has worked closely with the move¬ 
ment will readily recognize such a stance as common, 
persistent and articulate. 

Such an attitude is understandable, inasmuch as it is 
clear that, with few exceptions, parish Protestantism has 
not only been isolated and ignorant of the campus, but 
often hostile and defensive toward precisely the shapes 
of life and thought most significant and promising in the 
student movement. The sCm has been caught in the un¬ 
easy ambivalence of financial dependence upon a parent 
body which has wanted to direct it toward an activistic 
ideal which has increasingly appeared to it as phony. 
So all the varieties of hostility and resentment implicit 
in uncommunicative paternalism emerge to conscious¬ 
ness from time to time as this relationship develops. 

The pursuit of this conversation seems dangerous and 
threatening to both sides (both the benificiaries of pater¬ 
nalism and the anxious parents of the rebellious youth). 
This has understandably bred in the student movement a 
brand of cynical anti-institutionalism which has had a 
demoralizing influence upon its achievement of churchly 
self-identity. The temptation has been to say that since 
the church is so fouled up, so incapable of genuine 
dialogue, maybe quiet paternalism is the best we can do. 
And anyway, perhaps some limited forms of authentic 
Christian commmunity can develop even under the Big 
Brother gaze of the environing churches, provided com¬ 
munication is limited, and no real attempts are made to 
show the residential churches precisely what is happen¬ 
ing in the renewal of Christian witness on campus. 

The question with which we are confronted has as 
much to do with the very doctrine and nature of the 
church as with our special historical circumstances. For 
the church is by nature an apostolic community with its 
roots in a historical community of witness. The church 
is sent on campus. The campus ministry is ordained on 
behalf of an apostolic mission. The church has a mission 
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to the campus which is not fully understandable without 
this historic continuity. 

The deeper perplexity is: How can the growing edge of 
a renewing church which has lost rapport with the pres¬ 
ent institutional structure out of which it has come 
understand itself as a community in continuity with the 
historic Christian tradition? Must it overleap the era of 
pietistic liberalism? Should it go directly back to the 
Protestant tradition, treating the 19th century as an un¬ 
fortunate mistake? Or can it go back to the 16th or the 
1st century without the tools it has learned from the 
19th? Or, on the other hand, is it necessary to see our 19th 
century fathers and our immediate past as a necessary 
and meaningful part of the total development of the 
church and an instrument of God's own purpose in the 
modern world? 

This is a critical question only because we have tended 
to assume for so long (due partly to our individualism) 
that the renewal of the church on campus and elsewhere 
is to take place essentially on the initiative of a few inter¬ 
ested persons, a voluntary, collected company of the com¬ 
mitted, instead of on the imperative of, by the authority 
of, and in continuity with the historic mission of the 
church, the apostolic (sent!) reality of the church. If 
our basic presupposition is that the church is a historic 
community, so that we cannot even think of the meaning 
of faith and the Word of God apart from a community 
and tradition through which we have heard this word 
and been incorporated into the body of Christ, then this 
radically changes the self-image of the student move¬ 
ment in its relationship to the institutional church. 

For we are now ready to suggest that those who have 
the most legitimate and penetrating complaints against 
the present phoniness of the church, who have 
struggled sincerely and futilely to communicate with the 
church of our fathers, it is precisely they who are now 
being called to understand these recalcitrant institutional 
realities against which they currently protest as manifesta- 
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tions and expressions of the historic Christian tradition, 
albeit fragmented and diseased, but nevertheless partici¬ 
pants in the mystery of God's ministry in and for the 
world. This may mean something quite concrete about 
the way a student movement functions in relation to a 
local church. 

The variety of local student movements and churches, 
however, makes us uneasy with our suggestion, since 
local relationships differ so radically from place to place 
One town will have a laity deeply committed to the mis¬ 
sion of the church and will want to give the sCm free¬ 
dom to move onto the campus with the kind of liturgical 
and organizational support it needs. In the next college 
town there may be a ministry and laity which have no 
earthly idea of the nature of the church on campus and 
can do nothing but stand in the way as obstructionists. 
All our generalizations are vulnerable. 

But perhaps it is at least clear by now that our empha¬ 
sis on the reality of the church may have more in com¬ 
mon with the Catholic conception of the church as a his¬ 
toric community in continuity with the apostles than with 
free Protestantism's understanding of the church as a vol¬ 
untary association of believers who have heard the Word 
and joined together to build "God's Kingdom." 

Rethinking ordination is one way of getting at the 
historic reality, continuity and apostolicity of the church. 
In The Methodist Church, ordination is not granted by 
the local parish but by the bishop as authorized repre¬ 
sentative of the apostolic tradition. No local congrega¬ 
tion can ordain or deprive a minister of his credentials. 
Likewise the campus minister is ordained not by his de¬ 
nomination or by any particular group of believers but 
by the bishop on behalf of the whole church. When he 
proclaims the Word he does not do so on his own cre¬ 
dentials, not because he has a saucy reputation as speak¬ 
er, not to entertain people or tell them what they want 
to hear, but on the authority of the whole church. He is 
sent to the church, not just called by it (as in congrega- 
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tional free Protestantism), on behalf of the historic 
church, to re-present the Word of God. All of his other 
functions are derivative from this essential twofold func¬ 
tion. His task of organizing the program, comforting the 
troubled, teaching, etc., are expressions of his funda¬ 
mental dual ministry of Word and Sacraments. 

By speaking in this way of the significance of ordina¬ 
tion, we are not in any sense diminishing the priesthood 
of the laity. For indeed the principal task of the repre¬ 
sentative ordained ministry is to call forth, through Word 
and Sacrament, the ministry of the laity, to equip the 
saints for their ministry in their vocations amid the world. 
Whatever authority is entrusted to the ordained, it must 
never diminish but always enhance the ministry of the 
whole people of God. 

II. A Post-Bonhoefferian Affirmation 

Perceptive students familiar with current theology will 
readily recognize that we intend here to set forth a post- 
Bonhoefferian affirmation of institutional Christianity. In 
the last few years Bonhoeffer's insights on the worldliness 
of the church have been seized, Americanized and di¬ 
luted by American pragmatic activists and Rousseauist, 
anti-institutional cynics. The student movement, en¬ 
amored by the Bonhoeffer thrust, has been uncon¬ 
sciously tending toward some basic (pseudo-Bonhoeffer) 
misunderstandings. Like, for example: Bonhoeffer's hope 
for "religionless Christianity" (a church which would live 
out of costly grace instead of its own self-justifying at¬ 
tempts) has been often misunderstood by American 
readers as a rejection of the church as an institutional 
structure. The fate of Bonhoeffer's thought on this side 
of the ocean has been a sad story, often revealing more 
about American free church radicalism than about Bon¬ 
hoeffer himself. 

The theologians who have most powerfully shaped 
American theology (especially Tillich and Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr) have tended to skirt, ignore and ultimately dismiss 
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the stickiest problems of ecclesiology, not the least of 
which is the institutional (yea even bureaucratic!) reality 
of the apostolic tradition. The best American theological 
discussions of the church have come not from Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, but from theologians deeply en¬ 
meshed in ecumenical dialogue and in the institutional 
realities of the church (note especially Outler, Nelson, 
and Welch). 

Tillich's notion of the "latent church," Peter Berger's 
all too feeble constructive efforts to speak of "disestab¬ 
lishment" of American religious institutions, and the 
temptations toward institutional cynicism of many of our 
foremost experimenters in church renewal and inner- 
city parish ministries, point the renewing church in the 
dangerous direction of docetic, dehistorized ecclesiology. 
The phantom notion of the "invisible church" is perhaps 
the real theological force behind much of this prob¬ 
lematical ecclesiology. 

We wish to affirm Bonhoeffer's basic thrust toward the 
concrete involvement of the church in the world, but 
with the proviso that in its Americanized version, this 
view faces the constant temptation of losing churchly, 
apostolic self-identity. As the church moves toward the 
world, it is called to do so as a self-conscious community 
of faith, not merely to listen to the monologue of the 
world. As we assimilate Tillich's perceptive analysis of 
the end of the Protestant era, Berger's critique of the re¬ 
ligious establishment, and Gibson Winter's view of the 
suburban captivity of the churches, we need not fall into 
a typical American rut of Rousseauist institutional cyni¬ 
cism. Our concern to see the church as a historic, 
apostolic community should in no sense dull the cutting 
edge of their criticisms. We are, however, called to go on 
to constructive alternatives, not presently envisioned by 
these writers, which would seek viable institutional forms 
for the church's mission. 

From Rousseau most Americans have learned to be 
afraid that institutional structures might limit our unique- 
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ness and frustrate our individuality. Rousseau fired the 
imagination of the 18th century Enlightenment with the 
half truth that social structures essentially imprison free¬ 
dom, and that only the individual, autonomous, natural 
man is free. This spurious notion is deeply buried in the 
consciousness of the modern American student. It is 
often uncritically transmitted and reaffirmed in his so- 
called "value free" classes in sociology, psychology, his¬ 
tory, and political science. Such cynicism toward insti¬ 
tutions bears a family resemblance to Adam Smith's 
laissez-faire economic view that the well-functioning 
economy must allow natural supply and demand to 
flow without institutional planning. Much anti-institu¬ 
tional paranoia has attached itself to the romantic bour¬ 
geoisie frontier individualism out of which modern 
American society has emerged. This tradition has taught 
us all too much about the church which we will be a 
long time unlearning, viz., that the church as institution 
is nothing more than a necessary evil, and that to the 
degree that we get ourselves imprisoned in institutional 
structures we proportionally lose meaning, creativity, 
charisma and individuality. American sociological studies, 
saturated as they are with the thought of Bergson and 
Weber, who elaborate the Rousseauist assumption, tend 
to perpetuate this spurious individualism. 

It is understandable that students who have grown up 
in an academic atmosphere which is uncritical, for the 
most part, of this assumption would carry it over into 
their views of the church. But it is more difficult to under¬ 
stand why creative experimenters and institution-builders 
in the current wave of church renewal often share the 
same demoralizing assumption, which undercuts and 
frustrates many of their efforts at viable institutional con¬ 
tinuity. 

The whole point is that we need a more vital rap¬ 
prochement than we have yet achieved between the 
forces at work for church renewal and our common ordi¬ 
nary garden variety of institutional Protestantism. They 
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need each other. They should not be as far apart as they 
presently seem to be. What seems to be emerging as a 
battle between two camps might more profitably become 
a joint constructive effort between two views of the 
church which certainly need each other's judgment and 
strength. 15 

III. The Unseriousness of Institutional Cynicism 

It is a political axiom that to withdraw from involve¬ 
ment in structures of power is unconsciously to affirm 
the status quo. Such is the unwished result of much 
despair of churchmen over the church, if it prompts 
them to withdraw from serious involvement in institution¬ 
al reconstruction. The surest way to approve the status 
quo in contemporary Protestantism is to write it off as a 
lost cause. 

Much of our easy cynicism toward the predicament 
of the church makes noises that would lead one to be¬ 
lieve it is morally serious and responsible. But a closer 
look might reveal a good deal of generalized unconstruc- 
tive nihilism which says more about our times than the 
mission of the church. 

However sad may be the plight of introverted Protes¬ 
tantism with a senile self-image, a cynical response to all 
institutionalized Christianity, because of the inadequacies 
of this one special form of it, is surely an unserious atti¬ 
tude if we are concerned to reclaim the church. If the 
student movement has from time to time been tempted 
toward a cynical response to present Protestant power 
structures, it is hopefully clear by now that there are 
compelling theological, not just institutional, reasons for 
understanding that the church inevitably has a local and 
institutional character. One is not fully serious about 
church renewal unless he is willing to work within cor¬ 
porate structures which now are inadequate. 

The gap between sCm and parish is due in part to the 
pace of history in our time, as evidenced by the fact that 
the average pastor of the typical Protestant church at the 
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edge of the university was educated in a theological 
atmosphere now stale, outdated and regarded by many 
students as irrelevant. Often he has been so busy running 
a three-ring circus that he has not kept pace with the 
academic mind to which he speaks. However exciting 
and relevant his erstwhile liberal idealism might have 
once been, in many cases it has now settled down into a 
comfortable denominational womb in which he is the 
shepherd of the sheep who pasture in the fresh green 
fields of American abundance. Sometimes he may feel 
more like a policeman for the heavy traffic that moves 
through the church of pragmatic activism. The gap is 
precisely hiatus between the 19th and the 20th century, 
inasmuch as the university pastor over forty-five, typically 
schooled in what might be generously called a 19th cen¬ 
tury intellectual context of optimism, subjectivism, senti¬ 
mentalism, liberalism, pietism and scientism, now finds 
himself confronted with the rapidly nihilizing, seculariz¬ 
ing, hard-headed mind of the 20th century student. A 
principal obstacle to the institutional continuity of the 
church today is the aggressive, awakened, alive student 
who has participated meaningfully in the student move¬ 
ment but fails to reinvest any kind of serious commit¬ 
ment into the residential parish after he leaves the 
campus. 

The gap between the sCm and the church is obvious. 
The bridge now needs to be envisioned. 

First, it seems rather apparent that the gap probably 
cannot or will not be bridged by the local residential 
church, which typically does not have the interest or 
initiative to reach out on the campus relevantly and 
meaningfully. If the gap is going to be bridged, it must 
be bridged by the student movement. 

The bridging may come in part through lay education 
at the local church level, refresher courses for the min¬ 
istry, and theological institutes for the renewing laity. 
But the student movement would be ill-advised to hold 
its breath until the residential parish bridges the gap on 
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its own initiative. The church on the corner is tied to a 
stable neighborhood, while the student movement is by 
nature more mobile and flexible. Surely it would profit 
both sides if each could experience the genuine inter¬ 
penetration of the stability and continuity of the church 
on the corner with the flexibility and creativity of the 
student movement. When the student movement is forced 
to be the church on campus without the support of the 
environing churches, or when the churches imagine they 
can do without the Christian mission in the midst of the 
community of learning, all suffer from such a hiatus. 

Through what practical means might the sCm reach 
out for the residential parish? A common practice in the 
past has been deputations, once a relatively serious effort 
to be in dialogue with the local church, to inform the 
church about what it is doing and what is happening to 
the Christian mission on campus. Though our motive 
might have been more fund-raising and organizational 
hoorah than genuine empathetic dialogue, even that 
motive has a relative legitimacy which need not be 
pushed aside. But our deeper concern is to find ways to 
recover a sense of honest give and take with local church¬ 
men and even the bureaucratic structures above them, 
who need to know the heart and mind of the contem¬ 
porary student movement. The time has come for the 
effort to be made, however unpromising it may seem to 
be. If initiative does not come from the side of the stu¬ 
dent movement, the hope may be increasingly dim for 
any meaningful rapprochement. 

This proposal is not offered as an attempt to defend 
local churches against the vitalities of a growing, creative, 
critical student movement. A reactionary defense of the 
narrow interests of the residential parish is the furthest 
thing from our intention. Hopefully by now it is clear that 
we are as conscious of the myopia of local parish Protes¬ 
tantism as a Peter Berger or a Gibson Winter, but the 
times do seem to call the student movement back to a 
sense of its churchly self-identity and its participation in 
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the apostolic tradition which would enable it both to be 
more self-critical about the local church and to appre¬ 
ciate certain aspects of the inevitable localism of the 
church which to date it has often failed to perceive. 

Perhaps a note of repentance is needed more than any¬ 
thing else in the student movement, a repentance of 
which the church of liberalized pietism itself is incapable. 
Until the student movement is free to confess its over¬ 
idealized picture of itself, it is bound to relate to the 
existing church only in terms of either self-righteous¬ 
ness or indifference. 

The same comment applies more generally to a variety 
of creative experimental movements in church renewal 
in America which often unconsciously have reflected 
the idealistic contexts against which they protest in their 
inability to direct confession toward themselves. Only 
"the church" needs reformation, not "us." 

The student movement has often functioned with a 
kind of messianic self-consciousness which led it to as¬ 
sume that it is destined to be a kind of remnant com¬ 
munity within a lost church. Insofar as it has thought of 
itself in such idealized terms, it has understandably lost 
rapport with the very institutional structures it seeks to 
heal and amend. 

Although many voices in the sCm today echo despair 
over the church, we do not hear in the sCm today any 
clear and certain note of repentance on behalf of the 
whole church and our participation in the brokenness 
of the church. Nor do we hear a note of intercession on 
behalf of the empirical church. Hardly do we even hear a 
note of thanksgiving for the church out of which we 
have so ambivalently emerged. 

We are hardly serious about church renewal until we 
learn to embody such an act of repentance in our com¬ 
mon life. Our taking responsibility for the brokenness of 
the church and our own participation in it is the precon¬ 
dition for genuine renewal. We have no right to ask God 
to renew the church, or ask the church to be renewed 
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through us, if we have not taken the church seriously 
enough to ground ourselves deeply in its historic tradi¬ 
tion. We cannot reshape the church until we have par¬ 
ticipated in it in the fullest historical and empirical sense. 

Actually it is perfectly understandable why there is no 
note of repentance, inasmuch as we have grown out of 
a tradition which has taught us that man is good and his¬ 
tory is getting better and better, and so there is nothing 
really to repent for. But there is a basic theological 
decision at stake here. We must learn from the wise men 
in our historical tradition what our fathers did not learn, 
namely, the church's constant need for confession. 

Some of us can dialogue with Luther, Calvin or Wesley 
much better than our immediate fathers, the organiza¬ 
tion men status seekers. The basic theological decision 
at stake here is that the church is a historical community. 
It does not just leap over ten or twelve decades and 
imagine them worthless. 

It is difficult for us to see that in the heat of our often 
adolescent rebellion against our fathers we have tended 
to make imbalanced judgments, perceiving only narrow¬ 
ly the historical reality of the church, forgetting the sig¬ 
nificant achievements of the last three generations: the 
literary-historical criticism of the Bible, the search for a 
just social order, the building of institutions. These gains 
were achieved in the generation of our fathers, and if 
they had failed, we might now have to work along similar 
lines. 

Our recurrent emphasis on the tradition does not mean 
to suggest that just because something is old and fos¬ 
silized that it is thereby good. Each particular tradition 
must stand under the judgment of the whole tradition. 
The empirical church is never without sin. The church 
needs prophetic judgment within and upon itself in each 
generation. But any judgment of the church which is not 
circumscribed by love for it cannot be the judgment of 
God. 
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IV. The Mission of the Student Movement to the Church 

The last phase of this discussion focuses on this 
thought: the student movement has a mission not just 
to the campus but also to the church. This should never 
be said without also saying in the same breath that the 
basic mission of the church is within the world, even as 
Cod himself is fully in and for the world. But with all 
its love and concern for the world, it must not forget its 
peculiar task as the church. 

The student movement lives out of a long history of 
creative involvement within the church. If it should deny 
that vocation now, throwing in the towel on the contem¬ 
porary church, as it is sorely tempted to do in its present 
state of mind, it cannot be fully responsible to its apos¬ 
tolic character and mission. 

Admittedly many campus ministers agonize over this 
question, and have for years, working patiently with local 
pastors who are an embarrassment to them on campus, 
and dealing tirelessly with myopic board members with 
little success at a level of depth. We are not suggesting 
that sCm leadership has been unconcerned with the 
problem of the church. During the last decade in the 
World Student Christian Federation, the topic has been 
the church, and love for the church, and the mission of 
the church. In a sense our discussion ought to be ad¬ 
dressed to the parish church instead of the sCm. Virtually 
every major breakthrough in American Protestantism, as 
students of American church history know, has come 
through the initiative or with the help of the student 
Christian movement. You can review annual meetings of 
the student movements and virtually write the history 
of the growing edge of American Protestantism in the last 
three generations. 

But present parish leadership has so demoralized and 
destroyed some of our finest campus ministers, either 
out of ignorance or neglect, failing to maintain them 
spiritually, financially, liturgically or theologically, that an 
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experienced campus ministry has been almost impossible 
to maintain. But this is precisely why the sCm has a mis¬ 
sion to the church: to recall the church to its authentic 
mission, partly in order that it may actually perceive and 
carry out its mission on the campus more adequately. A 
fully effective job cannot be done on campus without the 
understanding, commitment, and support of the residen¬ 
tial church. Far from being directed against the struggling 
campus ministry which has suffered far too much, our 
comments are directed much more to the student who is 
tempted to institutional cynicism without ever trying to 
fight the rugged battle that campus ministers have been 
involved in for so long and so hard. This embattled dia¬ 
logue will not continue unless the student movement 
determines that it will and must continue. It will not be 
initiated or seriously pursued either by the local parishes 
which surround the campus or the bureaucratic struc¬ 
tures above it. 

Students in the sCm are 99% products of what the 
local churches send to the American campus: biblically 
illiterate, with little understanding of worship, no appre¬ 
ciation for their own denominational tradition or their 
ecumenical heritage. When the campus minister attempts 
to improve on this he is often met with hostility and sus¬ 
picion. In fact, those who come to him out of no religious 
background whatever often bring the greatest reward, 
and make a greater contribution to the local church. It is 
the preference list (the damnation of every campus min¬ 
ister) which brings him his greatest struggle. 

If the church is to have a serious ministry on campus, 
it will have to come to regard the campus much in the 
same way it now does the mission field. It will send a man 
to the campus and set him free to work among the na¬ 
tives. 

Today our campus ministers often feel trapped be¬ 
tween the local board which rides the budget and the 
unmanageable vitalities of a rapidly secularizing campus. 
Add to this the embarrassment of having to teach obso- 
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lete, unrespected, ill-attended, non-credit courses in Re¬ 
ligion in an unapproved non-Department of Religion, 
and you have a glimpse of his frustration. He cannot 
complain about either. He is not free to live out in the 
university. All the requirements from both sides of this 
squeezer trap him so he cannot freely perform his min¬ 
istry on campus. Campus pastors keenly feel this trapped- 
ness. 

Ultimately our solution to this quandary may have to 
be in some revolutionary breakthrough which rediscovers 
the ministry of the laity in and through the faculty. It is in¬ 
creasingly tenuous and unrealistic to speak of the total 
campus ministry as though it were limited to the crew of 
ordained campus ministers, however dedicated. Deans, 
university staff, housemothers, and, above all, faculty, 
must embody the church's ministry to students and the 
church's mission on campus if it is to penetrate and be 
relevant at the most crucial points of the academic com¬ 
munity. 

Should this happen in the coming generation, the 
whole notion of a campus ministry would undoubtedly 
undergo radical revision. It cannot be denied that our 
present campus ministry is having a tough go of it. The 
supporting churches will have a hard time justifying 
their present investment in the campus ministry on a 
strictly dollar basis as long as they judge primarily in 
quantitative activistic terms. The average tenure of the 
campus minister is now something less than three years, 
and although many do a splendid job under extremely 
adverse circumstances, many feel destroyed and demoral¬ 
ized in this frightful cleavage between churchly power 
structures and campus mission. It cannot be denied that 
many decide to go into teaching, the hospital ministries 
or take graduate work or get into college staff work, not 
just to escape the frustrations of the campus ministry, 
but more so to carry on a truly meaningful ministry. 
Hopefully, with the forces already at work for parish 
renewal, that cleavage will be diminished in the next 
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generation. But it probably will not improve unless the 
student movement itself pursues a creative rapproche¬ 
ment. As we learn more and more to perceive the total 
campus ministry in terms of the ministry of the laity, we 
will again place new demands upon local parishes 
surrounding the campus, demands which they seem ill- 
equipped to meet at present. 

V. The Churchly Self-Identity of the Student Movement 

Just what is the ecclesiological status or definition of 
the student movement? Is the student movement an ap¬ 
pendage of the local church? Is it like that square of the 
organizational diagram of a near-campus church which 
incidentally happens to deal with students? Or is it the 
church on campus, in the fullest theological sense? Is it 
the way the mission of the church structures itself in and 
for the community of learning? 

Such questions will be pressed with greater serious¬ 
ness as the sCm pursues the rapprochement of which 
we have been speaking. We believe that the student 
movement is not something less than the church. It is the 
church as it shapes and structures itself for mission on 
campus. But this does not mean that it can boast of 
autonomy either from the historic apostolic tradition or 
residential parish structures of church life. For if it is 
serious about being the church's mission on campus, it 
will increasingly think if itself as being in continuity with 
both the apostolic community throughout the ages and 
the existing church in the present age. 

Here is the fundamental struggle of this essay: the 
ecclesiological status of the student movement. We see 
good theological reasons for viewing the student move¬ 
ment as the church on campus, with full authority to 
proclaim the Word and administer the Sacrament. We 
call it to be what it is, to be the church, the body of 
Christ, the congregation of the faithful, in the midst of 
the community of learning. 

For the church is a historical community, however 
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unaware it may be of its historical continuity. It is not 
just by virtue of our own initiative, idealism or ingenuity 
that we are on campus witnessing to the Word. We are 
here on behalf of an historic community. Let us be who 
we are as an apostolic community, sent to declare the 
deed of God and to serve in the world under that Word. 
The remaining discussion will attempt to spell out more 
clearly the shape of a new churchly self-understanding 
for the student movement. 

Recapitulation. To this point we have shown how the 
student movement exists in the midst of a living Protes¬ 
tant tradition which now is experiencing the deteriora¬ 
tion and death of certain of its accustomed forms, like 
a living organism shedding certain dying cells. This has 
created within the student movement a crisis in self- 
image. The alternatives with which the student move¬ 
ment is confronted are: to cling to the past self-image 
molded by pietistic activism, to thrust itself into involve¬ 
ment with the world of secular man, or find new rootage 
in its historic tradition. We have proposed that the re¬ 
newing church must learn at the same time to be in 
dialogue with the contemporary world, the existing 
church, and the great historic apostolic tradition. With¬ 
out maintaining all phases of that dialogue, a price must 
be paid either of confusion in self-identity, loss of mis¬ 
sion, or absorption by the environing world. If we desert 
the task of rapprochement with the existing church, we 
betray an unhistorical misunderstanding of the church 
which denies its apostolic character and its historic con¬ 
tinuity. Thus a basic theological decision, in addition to 
the institutional issue, is at stake in the question of how 
we relate to the local residential parish churches, now in 
the beginning stages of lay renewal. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Tradition and Renewal 

A MEANINGFUL doctrine of the church can grow only 
from deep rootage in the life and worship of the church. 
Appropriate thinking about the churchly self-identity of 
the student movement can emerge only from a constant 
and deep immersion in the life of the celebrating com¬ 
munity. "Church" here refers not only to present and 
existing residential parish structures but also to the his¬ 
torical community of faith spanning twenty centuries of 
time: the body of Christ, the household of God, the com¬ 
munion of saints, the congregation of the faithful, the 
apostolic tradition moving through many historical situa¬ 
tions. 

A disturbing facet of contemporary theology (espe¬ 
cially that which has followed in the train of Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr) is its tendency to deal with the church 
only abstractly in the form of hope, instead of con¬ 
cretely in the form of actuality. Typically the church is 
yearned for but never known as present, always con¬ 
ceived as a possibility, but never received as a realized 
actuality. Properly conceived, our understanding of the 
church evolves directly out of concrete involvement in 
the ongoing historical and contemporary church tradi¬ 
tion, rather than from standing apart and from some un¬ 
defined vantage point reflecting upon it and pointing out 
its historical imperfections. But contemporary American 
theology has not achieved or enabled this churchly con¬ 
creteness. One of the potential contributions of the stu¬ 
dent movement to contemporary theology is a sense of 
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churchly concreteness, hopefully shaping its understand¬ 
ing of the church from its experience of being the church 
amid the vitalities of the campus, embodying the mission 
of the apostolic tradition within the contemporary com¬ 
munity of learning. 

Yet so preoccupied have we been with anticipating 
the possibility of a renewed church, we have tended 
to ignore the reality of the historic and contemporary 
church. So eagerly have we yearned for new forms of 
churchly existence, we have become entrapped in the 
imagined world of possibility and have ignored the 
latent powers already beginning to be present and quiet¬ 
ly growing in the church on the corner, as it already 
exists! This discussion is an attempt to point us back 
toward the simple reality of the church: that it exists; 
that it has existed for twenty centuries as a continuing 
apostolic community; and that even in its distorted forms, 
nevertheless, its hymns, Sacraments, laity, and bishops 
represent (albeit inadequately) the body of Christ, the 
congregation of the faithful in our time. However ineffec¬ 
tual, the church is a historical reality. Individualistic 
Christianity which neglects a sense of continuity with the 
historic church often fails to see that even its own indi¬ 
vidualism lives parasitically off this historic reality of 
the Christian tradition. 

If in our preoccupation with the revelance of the 
church we have tended to lose touch with the reality of 
the church, we have certainly had to pay a stiff price for 
such abstractness. For we are now being forced to re¬ 
cover our lost self-identity by searching and restudying 
the historic tradition to find ourselves reflected there 
more clearly than contemporary mirrors can reflect. 

I. The Church: Historic, Contemporary and Renewing 

The focus for the next phase of our discussion is the 
relationship between the historic church, the contempo¬ 
rary church and the renewing church. Our thesis: If the 
student movement is to discover clear churchly self-iden- 
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tity within renewing Christianity, it will take seriously 
both its relationship to the apostolic tradition and to the 
contemporary forms through which that tradition seeks to 
express itself. This might be summarized in the following 
correlation: 


Historic Church 

Past Actuality 

Apostolic 

Continuity 


Contemporary 

Church 

Present Actuality 
Present Parish Life 


Renewing Church 

Emerging 

Possibility 

Renewal of Tradi¬ 
tion 


This means: an adequate view of the renewing church 
must perceive the interpenetration of the past and pres¬ 
ent realities of the church. 

Mere examination of the present predicament of the 
church can never be a source of renewal. Only the re¬ 
newing power of the Word of God (not our ingenuities 
and stratagems!) will renew the church, whether on 
campus or elsewhere. Instead of being preoccupied ex¬ 
clusively with the contemporary scene with its frustra¬ 
tions and limitations, we will be looking in this chapter 
for new forms of living dialogue with the historic, apos¬ 
tolic community, hoping to tap the rich fund of wisdom 
residual in that community. As we stand amid a modern 
church whose self-identity is problematic, we hope that 
such a conversation with the historic church will help us 
to understand and transcend contemporary frustrations. 

"Apostolic tradition" means that historic community 
charged with the task and enabled by the Spirit to pro¬ 
claim to the world in all ages that liberating Word which 
God speaks in Jesus Christ. To be sure, Jesus Christ is 
already present Lord of the world and does not need the 
church to validate his Lordship, but his Lordship is not 
knowable as such without the illumination of the story 
which the church tells, the tradition which the apostolic 
witness passes on. If this is so, it becomes crucial to the 
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life of the existing church constantly to view itself anew 
in the light of that tradition. 16 

The student movement will fully share in God's own 
ministry to the world only when it embodies a conscious¬ 
ness of its continuity with the great tradition of apostles 
and prophets which have gone before. This is the sym¬ 
bolic meaning of the historic episcopate, inasmuch as 
the bishops have the primary function of guaranteeing 
the continuity of the apostolic tradtion in their own 
historical setting and passing it on to the next genera¬ 
tion. Certainly there would be no possibility of celebrat¬ 
ing the Word in the present if it had not been borne to 
us by a historic community of witness, without which we 
would have no memory, no language and no understand¬ 
ing of the reality of God's love present to us. 

The question at hand: Can we obtain sufficient rootage 
in the historic tradition to enable it (instead of us) to 
exert the force of prophetic judgment on the contem¬ 
porary church? Can we do this while remaining in living 
rapport with the non-churchly secular structures of the 
modern world? Can the present bureaucratic structures 
be reclaimed for the mission of the church in today's 
world? Although much has been said in the last decade 
about church renewal, little has been said about the 
creative potentialities present in our existing church in¬ 
stitutional structures. It has been often assumed that 
these structures inhibit the mission of the church on 
campus more than enable it. In what ways can the pres¬ 
ent structures be rechanneled to help express, rather than 
obstruct, the authentic mission of the church on campus? 

One untapped resource for grappling with this ques¬ 
tion is a critical study of the relationship between present 
institutional structures and the historic church tradition. 
For none of these present institutional structures has 
emerged de novo. They emerged only in dialogue with 
a particular denominational heritage, and in each case 
they are in some sense at least penultimately committed 
to a particular denominational tradition. In recent World 
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Council studies, both the problems of institutionalism 
and tradition have been vigorously debated, but as sep¬ 
arate studies. We intend to consider them together as 
they impinge on the student movement. 

Tradition means: that which is passed on by a tradition- 
ing community. As the cub scouts are a traditioning com¬ 
munity, passing on to succeeding generations the knowl¬ 
edge of cub scoutery, so are college fraternities, political 
parties, and flower clubs traditioning communities, pass¬ 
ing on to subsequent generations some word about life's 
meaning. The Word which is traditioned (passed on) by 
the church, however, is allegedly God's own Word made 
flesh, the speech of Cod uttered in history, calling forth 
a community of celebration, witness and service. This 
community moves through history witnessing to the 
Word, seeking to manifest the body of Christ in varying 
historical situations in which it exists, and entrusting that 
Word to the next generation. 

Although the tradition would not exist at all without 
the Word, there is another sense in which the Word is 
dependent upon the tradition, as Paul recognizes when 
he remarks, "How are they to hear without a preacher?" 
(Rom. 10:14). To be sure, God speaks his Word regard¬ 
less of how inadequately our human traditions manifest 
his speech, but insofar as any of us have heard the Word, 
it has inevitably been through a tradition of some sort 
of human words, human communities, human institu¬ 
tional structures which stand in some kind of continuity 
with a historical stream of witness (ordinarily sym¬ 
bolized by episcopal succession). The celebrating com¬ 
munity not only exists in a tradition, it is also the present 
embodiment of the tradition, celebrating not only the 
Word which calls it forth, but the very act itself of tradi¬ 
tioning that Word. It rejoices that it has been enlivened 
by God to pass on this good Word in history. 17 

The unity of the great ecumenical tradition cracked in 
the 7th century (with the split of the Eastern and West¬ 
ern Churches) and then exploded in a thousand pieces 
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after the Reformation. We are now trying to pick up the 
pieces, traditioning the One Word about the One Lord 
in our separate, faltering, isolated traditions of denomi- 
nationalism. Many Christian traditions have emerged, 
each with an institutional structure of its own, each at¬ 
tempting to accomplish the mission of the whole church 
with its partial, limited resources. 

Just as the style of a painting is expressive of its con¬ 
tent, likewise the institutional "styles" of various denomi¬ 
nations have come to express their separate perceptions 
of the core of the Christian message. It has been argued 
(with only partial persuasiveness) that the differing de¬ 
nominational structures express legitimate forms of mis¬ 
sion which the larger ecumenical whole had from time to 
time neglected. However questionable that may be, it is 
now clear that the present organizational bureaucracies 
which have emerged out of the varying traditions are 
now, for the most part, secure, comfortable bastions of 
recalcitrant power which conform to all of Parkinson's 
Laws of bureaucracy. They may be better understood and 
appreciated in the light of their historical heritage, how¬ 
ever, and are not fully understandable without it. 

The vitality of the apostolic tradition is inevitably 
mediated through some structure. The church is never 
formless, organizationless. Institutional structure is not 
just a necessary evil; it belongs to the very character of 
the church as an ordered human community existing in 
response to the Word of God. We are not arguing either 
that churchly bureaucratic structures are good or that 
they are necessarily evil, but rather that they should be 
seen in the context of the original sense of mission that 
spawned them and the larger apostolic character of the 
ecumenical church. 

Where can the renewing church look for support, 
counsel, inspiration and strength for its task? Which well- 
springs in the historic tradition will suffice for refresh¬ 
ment? 
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II. The Denominational Heritage as Instrument 
of Renewal 

We propose that rerootage in our separate traditions 
is a useful step toward church renewal, in order that the 
witness of our specific church heritage might come to 
impinge meaningfully on the contemporary church. As 
Presbyterians acquaint themselves anew with Calvin and 
Edwards, so Anglicans might profitably reread Cranmer, 
Laud and F. D. Maurice. As Lutherans can learn anew 
of their historical self-understanding from Luther and 
Melanchthon, so Disciples can learn from Campbell and 
Stone at the same time they study other traditions. As 
the Baptist tradition is again confronted by the witness of 
Menno Simons and Roger Williams, it gains perspective 
and identity from within its own heritage which may act 
as a corrective of its contemporary parochialism. Like¬ 
wise the Methodist tradition is being called to rediscover 
its historical rootage in John Wesley and its continuity 
with Anglican, Catholic and Lutheran traditions. Although 
the power of the denominational heritage as an instru¬ 
ment of renewal will depend upon the degree to which 
the heritage is revered and understood by the denomi¬ 
nation, in many instances it will prove to be a surprising¬ 
ly strong leverage for moving seemingly implacable in¬ 
stitutional structures. The denominational heritage is a 
fulcrum which can be used to move massive introverted 
denominations toward ecumenical dialogue and apos¬ 
tolic awareness. 

The use of the particular church heritage as an instru¬ 
ment of renewal has a decisive advantage over other re¬ 
sources for a more strategic reason. Many criticisms of 
the church these days seem to emit from some vantage 
point outside the church, and therefore their effective¬ 
ness is limited because they not only create defensive¬ 
ness, but also can claim no ground from within the 
church tradition upon which to call the church to itself. 
But if the impetus for renewal, for example within the 
Anglican Church, comes from the Prayerbook itself, or 
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within Greek Orthodoxy from the liturgy itself, then such 
defensive suspiciousness is disarmed! 

It would therefore make good sense if those who 
yearn for church renewal would spend some earnest 
effort acquainting themselves with their own church his¬ 
tory (not, of course, to the exclusion of other traditions!) 
to allow the best leadership of that history to point the 
way. Scarcely in any tradition are there really impover¬ 
ished resources, provided that the particular tradition is 
always placed under the judgment of the ecumenical 
whole, in every confessional tradition there remain un¬ 
tapped theological riches, largely ignored by the con¬ 
temporary clergy, which increasingly ought to be read 
and known by a renewing laity and student movement. 
Examples might include Luther's Treatise on Good Works, 
Calvin's letter to Sadolet, Edwards' The Nature of True 
Virtue, Wesley's sermon on "The Spirit of Bondage and 
the Spirit of Adoption," Cranmer's Homilies, and Camp¬ 
bell's Declaration and Address. 

This proposal does not intend to suggest that church¬ 
men swallow uncritically whatever oblong oddity hap¬ 
pens to rear its head just because it "belongs" to their 
tradition. Neither are we suggesting that certain more 
digestible morsels be cleverly selected from the denomi¬ 
national tradition and fed to the church with sugar. 
Rather, this proposal simply intends to point to the value 
of a new way of perceiving the renewing church from 
the vantage point of its historic tradition, and to utilize 
the best wisdom of that tradition to point the way toward 
renewal. 18 

God forbid, however, that new rootage in our denomi¬ 
national traditions might signal deeper retrenchment of 
denominational pride and increase the already tragic 
disunity of the body of Christ. The exclusive motive for 
denominational renewal in the 20th century, in con¬ 
trast to the 19th, must be to equip us better for ecumeni¬ 
cal encounter and concrete church renewal rather than 
reinforce our introversion. The great figures of the sep- 
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arate traditions, however, for the most part, point us 
toward rather than away from the mainstream of ecu¬ 
menical Christianity. 

The burgeoning of denominational fragmentation on 
the American frontier was accompanied by a spirit of de¬ 
nominational pride and self-righteousness which the frag¬ 
mented churches of the 20th century still reflect, how¬ 
ever much they may struggle against it. Books and pamph¬ 
lets on "Why I Am a Methodist" and "The Distinctive 
Marks of the Presbyterian," etc., still ring up good sales 
totals, although they belong to the spirit of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, and many laymen (encouraged by Organization 
clergy) still delight in a glib feeling of denominational 
superiority. 

Fully aware of the demonic aspect of denominational 
self-righteousness, we would do better, instead of merely 
sorrowing over the brokenness of Christ's church, to turn 
this shallow denominational pride to good use. If Baptists 
are going to congratulate themselves for being Baptists, 
let them rediscover the richness of the 16th century Ana¬ 
baptist tradition. If Roman Catholics are going to point to 
themselves as the one holy catholic church, let them have 
a fresh conversation with the church fathers who con¬ 
ceived of catholicity. If Methodists are going to boast of 
the great achievements of Methodism, let them measure 
and redefine their concept of achievement under the 
judgment of the evangelical witness of the hymns of 
Charles Wesley. If God can turn the wrath of men to 
praise, this denominational pride can be turned into a 
seriousness about the contribution a special denomina¬ 
tional tradition can make to the ecumenical whole and 
how the past stands in meaningful judgment upon the 
contemporary short sightedness of the church. 

Churchmen are being called in our day to understand 
their loyalty to their denomination as a loyalty to its 
tradition, rather than exclusively a loyalty to the organi¬ 
zational structure it now takes, and to remember that 
loyalty to a particular tradition, when authentic, is always 
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derivative from our loyalty to the Christ event and the 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic church called to witness 
to this event. 

III. The Need and Promise of Methodist Theology 

Although the remainder of this chapter is addressed 
primarily to students of the Methodist tradition, its basic 
thrust can be applied as well with minimal changes to 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Anglican and other traditions. 
Readers from other confessional viewpoints can read the 
next three sections meaningfully in most cases by sub¬ 
stituting one's own tradition for the word "Methodist." 
The ensuing discussion is an illustration of our previous 
argument on the denominational heritage as an instru¬ 
ment of renewal. The specific shape it might take in other 
traditions would be different in content, but probably 
very similar in form. 

These times call Methodist students to a new kind of 
loyalty to The Methodist Church. It is a loyalty to the 
Methodist heritage, which in many ways stands in judg¬ 
ment over the contemporary self-understanding of The 
Methodist Church. 

We are not being called to a narrow loyalty to an old 
and dying form of pietistic and culturally oriented Meth¬ 
odism, or to the deepening of the disunity of the church. 
But we are called to a new vision of Christian obedience 
which is rooted in the Wesleyan understanding of the 
grace of God, ecumenically oriented, strong enough to 
stand in contrast to the culture of pious and secular 
America, and which seeks to praise God in the language 
and commonly understood symbols of the 20th century. 
Loyalty to the church in our day must be a critical loyalty, 
something like the concept of "loyal opposition" in Brit¬ 
ish political life. 

We Methodists have too long patted ourselves on the 
back for a job poorly done. Theologically, "pretty good" 
has been good enough for us. The time has come for us 
to take a serious self-critical look at ourselves in the mir- 
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ror, to try to see ourselves as we really are, rather than 
the image of ourselves that we display before God and 
the world. 

The modern world calls us urgently to a twofold task 
of self-examination: (1) to face squarely the dilemmas of 
contemporary Methodism, to identify the weaknesses and 
inadequacies of church life today; and (2) to study and 
reappropriate the resources of our tradition which are 
relevant to the ailments of contemporary Methodism. 
We must not only acknowledge the idolatries and inade¬ 
quacies of certain aspects of our present understanding 
of the church, we must also envision the hope and the 
new possibilities which are presented to us in the poten¬ 
tial recovery of our theological heritage. 

Here is a fact which cannot reasonably be challenged: 
contemporary Methodism is theologically rootless. It is 
lost and separated from its previous history. It is suffer¬ 
ing from a kind of amnesia toward the past. We are 
tempted even to glorify the non-traditional and congratu¬ 
late ourselves on our freedom from our heritage, as if the 
best favor Methodists ever did for themselves was to join 
the 20th century, and leave the 18th century buried in 
the past. The sad fact is, however, that the ideas that con¬ 
trol most popular Methodist beliefs today are 19th cen¬ 
tury ideas, and are largely irrelevant to the problems of 
man in the 20th century. We have made an idolatry of 
"the modern" almost as much as the liturgical traditions 
have made an idolatry out of "precedent." But our idol¬ 
atry is more subtle because what we imagine to be 
modernity is actually obsolete by the measure of about 
one century. We do ourselves a disfavor by imagining 
that we are "in tune with the times" when the times with 
which we are in tune are the optimistic, burgeois and 
utopian times of pre-World War I. 

We have prejudged our theological heritage as irrele¬ 
vant on the assumption that it is something we have out¬ 
grown, much like the rebellion of the adolescent against 
his image of parental authority. We have dismissed our 
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heritage and pigeon-holed it as "fundamentalist," "re¬ 
vivalist" or "Puritan," and other uncomplimentary terms 
which do not really apply in the strict sense to the early 
Methodist movement. We have imagined that early 
Methodist societies were "holier-than-thou" separatist 
sects, concerned chiefly with a sanctified, clean with¬ 
drawal from the world, rather than with any involvement 
in it. This picture comes largely out of our ignorance. 
One reason we have not understood our heritage is that 
we have not really looked at it seriously. And above all 
we have not given it a chance to look at us. We have not 
allowed our heritage to judge us. Methodists today need 
to have a fresh and realistic conversation with their past, 
and need most of all to allow themselves to be judged 
by the wisdom of their past, in order that they may have 
a more decisive present and future. 

"But why do we need a Methodist theology?" it is 
asked. "Don't we have tolerance in The Methodist 
Church?" "Wasn't it John Wesley who said 'If thy heart is 
as my heart then give me thy hand'?" "Why concern our¬ 
selves with old musty doctrines and relics of the past 
which would only cause division?" These questions come 
quite natural for us since we have supposed that theo¬ 
logical study is more or less impractical, and above all 
the church should be practical. Also, behind these ques¬ 
tions lies the supposition that most modern Methodists 
do not now have any theological assumptions out of 
which they operate. 

The fact is that the so-called "non-theological" voices 
in Methodism usually have a transparently clear theology 
out of which they operate. They have assumptions about 
the nature of man, God, society, history, and the church, 
most of which are never called to question or seriously 
examined, but which are just as "theological" as the 
theology they oppose. The general lines along which 
much present-day popular Methodist theology operates 
are fairly clear: man is essentially good and has a natural 
capacity for effective moral action; Jesus is a teacher of 
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a higher morality; God is an oblong blur whom we try 
to contact in prayer, whom we know is on our side, who 
helps us to think positively, who requires of us a good 
moral life, and rewards us when we achieve it; history is 
getting better and better, and the kingdom of God is 
what man tries to achieve by planning, organization, 
goodwill and prayer; and the church is that organiza¬ 
tion of people who are especially interested in getting 
history to move a little faster toward the brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhood of God. The point is that 
Methodists are not without a theological position even 
as they protest the development of a Methodist theology. 
As a matter of fact, nobody exists without some sort of 
understanding of himself and of existence, and therefore 
no one operates without some sort of implicit theology, 
no matter how poor, unrealistic or inadequate it might 
be. The sad part is that the understanding of man, God 
and society which is often dogmatically asserted by sup¬ 
posedly "non-theological" Methodists, often exhibits a 
very weak and usually obsolete theology which might 
have been relevant to the conditions of the 19th century, 
but certainly freights little meaning for the lonely crowd 
or the organization man of the 20th century. The fact 
that we have neglected our theological heritage does 
not mean that we have not taken up another theological 
position. 

In the light of all this, the Bishops of The Methodist 
Church have seen fit to call the Church to a profound 
new assessment of our theological heritage. In the Epis¬ 
copal Address to the Denver General Conference, de¬ 
livered by Bishop W. C. Martin on behalf of all the bish¬ 
ops of The Methodist Church, we hear this call boldly 
stated: 

We Methodists have a unique theological heritage in which 
faith and good works stand in their right order, in which grace 
and the means of grace are rightly appreciated ... If we are to 
appreciate and develop this heritage, we must re-assess the 
superficial ideas that have attached themselves to it. 
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It is all too often supposed that the circuit riders who won the 
American frontier were theological illiterates whose amazing 
victories were the fruit of warm-hearted zeal and superb de¬ 
votion. They were, indeed, zealous and single-hearted men, 
but they were also nourished by a solid system of doctrine in 
Wesley's "Sermons" and "Notes," and the manuals of Wat¬ 
son, Pope, Summers, and others . . . We are following our own 
precedents, therefore, in calling for preaching and pastoral 
care rooted in the Bible and interpreted in the best traditions 
of living theology. 

In the light of these facts, we propose that, under the joint 
auspices of the Council of Bishops, the Department of Theo¬ 
logical Education and the Commission on Worship, a program 
of theological study . . . shall be carried forward. Such a pro¬ 
gram of study should include theological conversations be¬ 
tween Methodists themselves and between Methodists and 
other denominations, to the end that our people shall come 
to love Cod with their minds, to know what they believe and 
why. 

Such a study should, in no sense, provide a new creed or a test 
of "orthodoxy" ... It should be for all our people, ministers 
and laymen alike . . . 

. . . We must, of course, avoid a vague eclecticism as well as 
a narrow partisanship. Our Methodist heritage is both evange¬ 
listic and catholic. Its focal point is salvation, full salvation as 
God's gift and as man's possibility; salvation by God's grace 
which is sacramental but not sacerdotal; salvation through 
faith, "not because of works," but "for good works, which 
God has prepared beforehand, that we should walk in them." 

Any statement of Methodist doctrine should re-affirm the Wes¬ 
leyan concept of religious authority: Scriptural truth experi¬ 
enced in life and interpreted by tradition and reason. It should 
also underscore two special emphases dear to historic Meth¬ 
odism: the inner witness of the Holy Spirit in the believer's 
heart and the attainable goal of Christian life as the complete, 
undivided dedication of life to the will of God. 

... It is quite conceivable that a frank and honest search for 
our deepest needs and the Gospel's answers to them would 
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result in radical shifts of emphasis, both in our preaching and 
our program. In projecting this study, as in all other aspects of 
the Church's life, we must trust God to save us from ourselves 
—the selves we have been and are willing to have him 
change. 10 

The Bishops go on to outline four expectations of the 
reclaiming of our theological heritage: (1) It must be 
biblical and ecumenical; (2) understandable and without 
special technical jargon; (3) realistic and hopeful, reject¬ 
ing both a superficial optimism and a paralyzing pessi¬ 
mism; and (4) it must be relevant to men of today. 

This kind of language gives heart to many Methodist 
churchmen who have known Methodism to be apathetic 
toward the resources of its tradition and who have ear¬ 
nestly longed for this slumbering giant to awaken to its 
new possibility. There is no good reason why this genera¬ 
tion of laymen and students who have grown up in The 
Methodist Church, should not be the catalysts of this 
new awakening. The task at hand urgently awaits us. 

We do not want the Methodist tradition to become 
a new source of shallow denominational idolatry. The 
recovery of our theological heritage is only valid insofar 
as it glorifies not itself but the divine love which called 
it forth in history. Any value can be twisted and exalted 
into a new idolatry. But it is hoped that the value of the 
recovery of our theological heritage is that it would it¬ 
self be a judgment upon the present idolatries of contem¬ 
porary Protestantism. 

The recovery of our theological heritage must be 
ecumenical. It must not be limited within narrow de¬ 
nominational bounds, but instead must concern itself 
with the whole witness of historic Christianity. The Meth¬ 
odist movement has never understood itself as a special, 
separate redemptionist sect, as if it would bear the hope 
of the world within itself apart from the larger Church. 
It has always understood itself as standing within the 
mainstream of ecumenical and historic Christianity, both 
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in its catholic and Protestant forms. Wesley's interest 
was never for the creation of a new sect, but simply for 
the effective proclamation of the gospel in his day. 
Doubtless our attention will be claimed anew for inquiry 
into the Methodist standards of doctrine: Wesley's Forty- 
four Standard Sermons, Notes on the New Testament, 
the Articles of Religion, and the General Rules of the 
early Methodist Societies. But because of Wesley's 
catholic spirit and the ecumenical character of Meth¬ 
odist theology, our attention will also be directed toward 
new studies in the Biblical witness, the Church Fathers, 
scholastic theology, Reformation theology and 19th cen¬ 
tury liberal theology, as well as to contemporary theology. 

Many Methodist laymen and students are showing 
more readiness for theological self-scrutiny than are 
clergymen. Perhaps they have less to defend in the "on¬ 
going program of The Methodist Church" (this phrase 
was once caricatured by a student as, "Take heart, God, 
we're coming!"). The chief source of resistance to the¬ 
ological renewal in our time curiously enough is not the 
laity but a minority element of the clergy who assume 
that any serious self-examination of the Church implies 
a threat to the total program of the Church. 

The new self-critical attitude which is needed, how¬ 
ever, must come out of the context of love for the 
Church and loyalty to it. At certain times we can be most 
loyal only by being most constructively critical of the in¬ 
adequacies of a person or community. Such is the case 
in Methodism today. 

But it also needs to be clarified and reaffirmed that 
The Methodist Church is doing a very effective job and 
fulfilling its calling in many ways. A careful self-examina¬ 
tion of contemporary Methodism will show that it is not 
all bad, and that blanket charges against it are ill-con¬ 
ceived. Its program of benevolences at home and abroad 
is remarkable. It has been reasonably alive to its social 
responsibility. It has not fallen into a rigid, doctrinaire 
fundamentalism, and it has managed to adjust itself to 
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the newness of the 20th century. Its missionary witness 
and its ecumenical leadership are praiseworthy. Its or¬ 
ganizational structure and episcopal polity have proved 
to be very effective. 

Methodism has tremendous resources for leadership 
in American Protestantism. But these resources are ac¬ 
companied by equally great dangers and temptations, 
for we are not really mature and articulate enough in our 
theological ABC's to be able to exercise the kind of wise 
judgment which the present situation demands. 

The dilemma of contemporary Methodism and the re¬ 
sources of our theological heritage may be reviewed in 
three basic areas: (1) faith, (2) worship, and (3) the 
relationship of the church to its cultural environment. In 
each of these three areas we confront serious perplexities 
and exciting possibilities. In each of these areas there 
exists both a need and a promise for Methodist theology. 
We will use three basic documents of early Methodism 
to review the resources of our tradition in each of 
these areas: Wesley's Sermons, Wesley's Order for Morn¬ 
ing Prayer, and the General Rules of the Methodist So¬ 
cieties. 


IV. Faith and Programming 

The first issue concerns our assumptions about faith. 
Methodist thinking and programming today is oriented 
around an unbiblical legalism which acts on the assump¬ 
tion that when we do good works for Cod, he accepts 
us because of our goodness. Fully ninety percent of the 
sermons I have heard in Methodist churches in my life¬ 
time have reflected this assumption. Often there is no 
attempt to hide or clothe this unbiblical moralism. It 
stands boldly before us: We ought to be good. God loves 
us if we are good, but certainly not as sinners. This is by 
far the most serious religious problem Methodists face 
today. The Protestant Reformers had a shorthand term 
for this whole way of life which proceeds out of the as¬ 
sumption that God accepts us when we do good works: 
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works-righteousness. This means that the source of our 
righteousness is ourselves and not God, and the means 
by which we justify our existence before God and man 
is the works of our hands, rather than receiving our justi¬ 
fication from God as a gift of his divine love. 

Our works-righteousness has its root in our failure to 
understand the gospel as God's gift. We have instead 
understood the gospel to be another demand that God 
places upon us. The gospel is good news from God that 
God loves us in the midst of our inability to be good and 
to fulfill his demand. The gospel is not the bad news 
which says we must do something more in order to gain 
acceptance by God. Moralism may say this, but the 
gospel in the New Testament says that whether we like 
it or not, or accept it or not, God loves us with his radical 
holy love, which forgives us in spite of our moral and 
religious pretensions, not because of them. Methodist 
preaching has so neglected the dimension of the gospel 
as God's gift, and emphasized so exclusively the dimen¬ 
sion of the gospel as God's demand, that we have fallen 
into the very kind of religious self-righteousness which 
the New Testament is concerned enough about it to op¬ 
pose it as a false understanding of the relation of man 
and God. Just like good pharisees, we Methodists some¬ 
times imagine that we can win God's favor by working 
hard for the Church, being real good, and giving "poor 
God" a helping hand in the building of his kingdom. 

Two more terms from Reformation thought describe 
this basic confusion of our religious life: law and gospel. 
We try desperately and earnestly to follow the law, but 
we do not hear the gospel. The law tells us what we ought 
to do; the gospel tells us what Cod has done on our be¬ 
half, in spite of our inability to do what we ought to do. 
God has loved us in our alienation, as sinners, with infi¬ 
nite forgiving love. 

Now we ask: how does our Methodist theological 
heritage speak to the problem of works-righteousness? 
What resources do we find in the heart of Wesley's 
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thought and in the mainstream of the early Methodist 
movement for the correction and healing of our legal¬ 
ism? Let us allow Wesley to speak in his own language 
in answer to this question: 

"By the law is" only "the knowledge of sin," but no deliverance 
from it, so that by fulfilling "the deeds of the law, no flesh 
can be justified in [God's] sight": now, "the righteousness of 
God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ, is manifested unto all 
that believe." Now, "they are justified freely by his grace" . . . 

. . . Never was the maintaining of this doctrine more season¬ 
able than it is today. Nothing but this can effectually prevent 
the increase of the Romish delusion [legalistic works- 
righteousness] among us. It is endless to attack, one by one, 
all the errors of that Church. But salvation by faith strikes at 
the root, and all fall at once where this is established . 20 

This quotation was taken from Sermon 1, "Salvation by 
Faith," of Wesley's Standard Sermons. Every Methodist 
student could profit by studying this sermon and the 
second sermon on "The Almost Christian." Being an 
"almost Christian" implies being a good man, being 
honest, doing good works, having a high moral standard, 
loving others without expectation of reward, going to 
church, being sincere, and even having a genuine desire 
to do God's will and fulfill his demand. 

Is it possible that any man living should go so far as this, and, 
nevertheless, be only almost a Christian? What more than this 
can be implied in the being a Christian altogether? Suffer me 
. . . to speak freely of myself ... I did go thus far for many 
years, as many of this place can testify; using diligence to 
eschew all evil, and to have a conscience void of offence; 
redeeming the time; buying up every opportunity of doing 
all good to all men; constantly and carefully using all the 
public and all the private means of grace; endeavoring after 
a steady seriousness of behaviour, at all times, and in all 
places; and God is my record, before whom I stand, doing all 
this in sincerity; having real design to serve God; a hearty 
desire to do His will in all things; to please Him who had 
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called me to "fight the good fight", ... Yet my own conscience 
beareth me witness . . . that all this time I was but almost a 
Christian . 

What more than this is implied in the being altogether a 
Christian? I answer, ... the love of our neighbor . . . every 
man in the world . . . "as Christ loved us" ... to have a sure 
trust and confidence . . . that, by the merits of Christ, one's 
sins are forgiven, and we reconciled to the favour of God; 
whereof doth follow a loving heart, to obey His command¬ 
ments . 81 

The Methodist tradition stands in judgment of our 
kind of Methodism more than anything present-day 
critics of The Methodist Church might say or do. To our 
modern habit of self-congratulation Wesley says: 

There is nothing we are, or have, or do, which can deserve 
the least thing at God's hand . . . Whatever righteousness 
may be found in man, this is . . . the gift of God . . . Grace 
is the source, faith the condition, of salvation. 2 * 

V. The Richness of Our Liturgical Heritage 

There is a second area of both need and promise in 
Methodist theology, the area of worship. Christian wor¬ 
ship consists of the celebration and remembrance of the 
mighty deed of God on our behalf for our salvation. It 
is because of God's action in creation and redemption 
that we come together to confess our sin, proclaim his 
Word, and offer ourselves in faithfulness and service. 

There is about as much we need to unlearn about 
worship as there is we need to learn. We especially need 
to unlearn what pietism has taught us about worship: 
that our feelings are more important than Cod's action. 
We have so deeply assimilated this emphasis that we 
imagine that we can almost judge God's action by our 
feelings. When a service of worship is successful, that 
means that we have felt the presence of God. If we do 
not watch it, God soon is imagined to be dependent on 
our subjective feelings about him. The God who is only 
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God when we feel like it is not God at all. That God 
is not the Creator and Redeemer who creates us and re¬ 
deems us regardless of how we happen to feel about it. 

Pietism centers worship on the religious affections. 
The pietistic question is not "What has God done?" but 
"How do I feel about God?" Contemporary Methodism 
reflects this concern in our common worship. 

We have tried to improve our common worship by 
improving our external surroundings, such as divided 
chancels, more complex orders of worship, etc. But since 
the "liturgical revival" has taken place largely without 
any profound theological reassessment of worship, the 
padding of services with new gimmicks, choral responses 
and other folderol has meant little to our congregations. 
We will not improve the depth and quality of our com¬ 
mon worship until we see the heart of our difficulty to 
be our false pietistic understanding of the encounter of 
man and God, which tells us that we meet God only in 
certain special "religious" experiences. 

In our pietism, concern for the human subject almost 
eclipses any concern for the divine subject. Our focus 
is not on the action of God to which the community of 
faith witnesses, but on the subjectively-experienced feel¬ 
ings of the community. In Methodist worship our 
thoughts are very much on ourselves—how we feel , what 
we need, what we experience, and what kind of religious 
emotions we can somehow evoke in ourselves. The di¬ 
rection in which we need to move, in order to recover 
our heritage, is toward an understanding of the service of 
worship as a recollection and recital of the action of God 
on our behalf, apart from us, for us, and even against us 
insofar as we are against ourselves. Worship is not a time 
for remembrance of the fact that we have had religious 
feelings in the past which were meaningful to us. 

Another inadequate dimension of contemporary Meth¬ 
odist worship is the lack of opportunity for confessional. 
The confession of sin is an appropriate part of every 
service of Christian worship. An appropriate response to 
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the gospel always involves the sincere confession of 
one's unworthiness to receive the infinite forgiving love 
of God. And yet, in many Methodist services, the order 
of worship is carefully structured to prevent any expres¬ 
sion of our brokenness or failure or inadequacy before 
God, or insensitivity to the neighbor. This confession-less 
notion of worship is a direct reflection of a certain the¬ 
ological understanding—viz., that man is essentially good 
and history is getting better. According to such an un¬ 
derstanding, there is no need for confession. So we do not 
have it. As a rule, the only Methodist churches which 
have public confession structured into their worship ser¬ 
vice are those churches whose leadership has been 
awakened to a new understanding of the divine Word 
and of the sacraments as a witness to this divine Word in 
action. 

Now we ask: how does our Methodist theological 
heritage speak to the problem of subjectively-oriented, 
pietistic, self-concerned worship without any confes¬ 
sional? What resources do we find in Wesley's under¬ 
standing of worship which could guide us toward a more 
fitting response to the grace of God in public worship? 

To answer this question let us examine the theology 
of the Wesley Order for Morning Prayer, which Wesley 
sent to America in 1784 for use by the American Meth¬ 
odist churches. Wesley earnestly commended this ser¬ 
vice for our use, and it was unanimously accepted by 
the Christmas Conference for use in all Methodist con¬ 
gregations. Wesley wrote: 

I have prepared a liturgy . . . which I advise all the travelling 
preachers to use, on the Lord's day, in all their congregations 
. . . I also advise the elders to administer the supper of the 
Lord on every Lord's day. If any one will point out a more 
rational and scriptural way, of feeding and guiding those poor 
sheep in the wilderness, I will gladly embrace it. s “ 

The foremost feature of Wesley's service, which stands 
in stark contrast to our kinds of Methodist services, is its 
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sense of the majesty and sovereignty of God. God is not 
a function of our feeling. He is One who stands over us 
and for us and within us, regardless of how we feel about 
it. In biblical faith God is not an idea, but one who 
acts. Worship is a recital of the mighty acts of God. Wes¬ 
ley's service is biblical. It assumes that the congregation 
is gathered for the sole purpose of celebrating the God 
who has met us in history. 

The God of Wesley's service is not a God whom we 
seek, but who seeks us. He is not one with whom we try 
to make contact, but one who, whether we acknowledge 
it or not, confronts us in all of our being and doing. The 
God who is celebrated in Wesley's Morning Order is One 
who has "visited and redeemed his people," who has 
"raised up a mighty salvation for us in the house of his 
servant David," who "spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets." He is the Creator, who came as our Redeemer, 
"suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried; the third day he rose again from the dead." He 
is the One in whom we "heartily rejoice in strength of 
our salvation." And who are we? 

We are the people of his pasture, and the 
sheep of his hand. 

We are the people of the Church, which divine love has 
called forth as a human community. With us stand "the 
glorious company of the apostles," "the goodly fellow¬ 
ship of the prophets," "the noble army of martyrs," and 
"the holy Church throughout all the world," praising 
God for His mighty deed. 

And what resources do we find in the Wesley Order 
for a renewed understanding of the confession? 

There are three parts of the Wesley service: The Ser¬ 
vice of Confession, The Service of the Word, and The 
Service of Offering, which rehearse the three basic moods 
of Christian worship: repentance, proclamation and dedi¬ 
cation. Confession comes first. This is broadly symbolic of 
the fact that all we bring to the service of Christian wor¬ 
ship is our fragmented and broken attempts at goodness, 
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and that the service is not for the purpose of self-con¬ 
gratulation, but for the purpose of rejoicing in the 
majesty and love of God who meets us with good news 
in the midst of our religious inadequacy. 

In the morning order we are described, not as those 
who help God build his kingdom, but as those who "have 
erred and strayed . . . like lost sheep . . . [and who have] 
no health in us." We are described as "miserable of¬ 
fenders." 

One of the reasons 19th century liberal theology ig¬ 
nored and dismissed confession was because the 19th 
century understanding of man was precisely opposite 
that of the New Testament. Liberal theology imagined 
that man was the protector and fulfiller of the demand 
of God, not a miserable offender against it. 

The three-part order of the Wesley service recapitu¬ 
lates the story of our lives—man's predicament, God's 
action, and the church's response; sin, grace, and love; 
repentance, faith, and action. 

The first part deals with our past—sinful, clinging to us, weigh¬ 
ing us down, so that we are unable to be anything new in the 
present . . . this we take responsibility for, by confessing this 
past to be our own . . . and from this we are freed, to be 
new men, reborn , resurrected to new life. The second part 
deals with our present—being risen men, newly born , new 
creations, we give thanks for this new freedom and this new 
possibility of life which always meets us anew in this com¬ 
munity in Christ. The third part deals with our future—the 
future which we so dreaded, which contains the unknown 
(whom we now know to be our Father, not a bogey, not fate, 
not luck, not chance, not doom!), which had so many terrors 
because we knew not how to control it. It is this future which 
we now welcome, meeting it with confidence, because it be¬ 
longs to him who has already safely brought us to this 
day . . . 24 

VI. A Pattern for Lay Renewal 

A third dimension of both need and promise in Meth- 
dist theology is the relationship of our church to society. 
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The sad truth is that The Methodist Church is much more 
like a chameleon than like a prophet in its encounter with 
culture. We tend to reflect the values of our environment 
rather than transform them. We exemplify what the Ger¬ 
mans call Kulturprotestantismus, where the loyalities and 
meanings shared by the church cannot be clearly distin¬ 
guished from those shared by the culture. 

The best way to illustrate this is to observe how strong¬ 
ly the quantitative standards of valuation of our business 
society have captivated our value judgments about how 
successful the church is. We judge the adequacy of the 
church program all too often by the number of members 
we are collecting, the number of people who are in¬ 
volved each week in busy-work activities, how many 
people take Together magazine, how much money we 
are collecting. When we interpret the church's effective¬ 
ness by asking "how many?" and "how much?", we re¬ 
flect the quantitative standards of measurement of our 
culture. How many persons participate in a drama group 
is much less important than the quality of their under¬ 
standing of drama and of their creative work. The number 
of individuals who appear at the Lord's table for Holy 
Communion is actually of minor importance in compari¬ 
son to what happens to a single individual who receives 
and understands the gift of God's grace which is offered 
there. Whether we increase our budget for the Emergency 
Relief Fund is a question which can become dispropor¬ 
tionate unless we have a solid theological perspective on 
giving (we give, because God has given to us; we serve, 
because God has shown himself to be our servant). With¬ 
out this vantage point from which to view our benevolent 
actions we fall easily into self-righteousness and thought¬ 
less activism. We find it tougher to make qualitative judg¬ 
ments about our churchmanship than quantitative 
judgments. To judge qualitatively is to ask about the 
depth dimension of our activities. To judge quantitatively 
is simply to reflect the ethos of the American business 
society. 
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We find ourselves in the curious position of standing 
at a point in our church's history where our church or¬ 
ganization tends to reflect what it originally attacked, 
viz., churchmanship which merely echoes the voice of its 
cultural environment. The reason for the rise of the 
Methodist movement in the 18th century was the need 
for a new vision of the church's task to claim and trans¬ 
form culture rather than merely to give sanction to it. 
Methodism today, however, has grown so heavily de¬ 
pendent on the resources of American business society 
and has such vast interests to protect and defend, that it 
has come to exhibit many of the attitudes of the bour¬ 
geois and aristocratic Anglicanism which it first arose to 
amend. 

Methodism today is plagued with organizational idola¬ 
try. By that is meant that the organization itself has 
tended to become a final and unquestioned value for us. 
Much of our activism and all of our programism is a re¬ 
flection of this faith in the organization itself as our god 
and deliverer. Our organizational enthusiasm sometimes 
takes on the character of an end-in-itself. It is significant 
that it is possible to criticize the sacraments, preaching, 
worship and theology in Methodism without creating 
much stir, but if the program of The Methodist Church is 
called to question, one can get himself in hot water 
immediately. This seems to indicate where the most 
vigorous defensiveness, and, therefore, the most rigid 
idolatry lies. 

Out of the context of our works-righteousness, pietism 
and culture-Protestantism, we have created a community 
life which is based on doing good works, performing re¬ 
ligious and benevolent acts in order to feel good in re¬ 
lation to God, without any self-critical conception of the 
influence which the cultural environment has had on its 
values, and without a very solid grounding in the witness 
of the historical Christian community. 

The bishops and superintendents of The Methodist 
Church need the support of laymen and students every- 
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where in their effort to recast the popular picture of 
themselves as giant organizers (similar to the image of 
the great business tycoon of the early 20th century). 
Today the episcopacy and the superintendency appear 
mainly as functions of the programming interests of the 
Church. The image of bishops and D. S.'s which has been 
nurtured among laymen is that of the top-level organiza¬ 
tional brass who present "the program of the Church," 
and who use various strategies to get the laity to support 
it with their energies and funds. The gospel tells us of the 
gift of God, but the clergy, in carrying out the program of 
the Church, are placed too often in the position of bear¬ 
ing no good news to the people of God's gift, but only 
the bad news of God's demand, God's requirement, and 
what we ought to do about it. Or what is worse, and 
certainly more boring to the laity, is that instead of un¬ 
derstanding the demands of the Christian life as God's 
demands, the emphasis shifts to the program's demand, 
the needs and requirements of the organization , and 
suddenly we find ourselves working feverishly for the 
church as an organization, without any respite to ask 
about the church's meaning and message. 

If the operation of our church program tends too often 
to look suspiciously like a good business enterprise, as 
if the chief purpose of the church were to gather a large 
amount of steady paying customers, it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the laity as well as the leadership. Too often our 
District and Conference minister's meetings resemble 
the scene of a District sales manager giving his boys a 
pep talk about getting out there and increasing their 
quotas to make the organization look better on the 
books than it looked last year. Our episcopal polity has 
proved itself capable of producing strong administrators, 
but it has produced fewer great preachers and thinkers 
than it should. Our episcopal form of church govern¬ 
ment allows for perhaps more freedom of the pulpit than 
virtually any Protestant denomination, but sadly enough, 
that freedom is not being exercised courageously by min- 
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isters. We ministers tend to blend in with the cultural 
scenery when any difficult issues confront us, as if our 
greater responsibility were to keep things going quietly 
and smoothly in the church, without ruffling any 
feathers, rather than to allow our consciences to stand in 
judgment of a secularized church and a falsely pious so¬ 
ciety. 

Again we ask: what are the resources in our theo¬ 
logical heritage which might direct us toward a new ori¬ 
entation toward culture? Does Wesley or the early Meth¬ 
odist movement speak meaningfully to the problem of 
culture-Protestantism? 

Among the many things which Wesley did to break 
through the pattern of cultural-Christianity, two things 
seem to be of particular relevance to our modern situa¬ 
tion: (1) He broke through the theological inertia of the 
church of his day by the development of a radically new 
program of lay theological education, and (2) he broke 
through the clerical inertia of his day through the devel¬ 
opment of small committed groups of persons who were 
urgently concerned about understanding the relevance of 
the gospel for their lives, working as leaven within the 
larger church. It was the twofold power of a new under¬ 
standing of the gospel and a new understanding of Chris¬ 
tian community which gave the early Methodist move¬ 
ment the vitality to stand over against the power and 
pretensions of cultural-Christianity in its day and to trans¬ 
form profoundly 18th century English culture. 

If Methodism in our day is to do something more than 
to reflect its culture, it must not only give a negative 
protest, but must also come to grips with a new under¬ 
standing of the gospel and the Christian community. We 
will find resources for this task by examining and reappro¬ 
priating the two-dimensional revolution—lay theological 
education amid a committed community—which Wesley 
commandeered in the 18th century. 

The General Rules of the United Societies provide one 
with an introductory glimpse into both the concept of 
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lay theological education and the community life of 
early Methodism. The General Rules were written by 
Wesley in 1739, and still remain as one of the doctrinal 
standards of The Methodist Church. They can be found 
in the front of any Methodist Discipline, and the Dis¬ 
cipline requires that they be "read and explained once 
a year in each congregation." 

There is only one condition previously required of those who 
desire admission into these societies —"a desire to flee from 
the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins." 26 

This means, in the language of the 20th century, that 
the only prerequisite for participation in such a com¬ 
munity is for one to be raising serious questions about 
the meaning of existence, to be aware of the broken¬ 
ness of man and of man's alienation from his neigh¬ 
bor and the One who gave him life, and earnestly to 
desire to come into some new understanding of himself 
and some new relationship to the Giver of life. 

The first thing to be made clear is that such a program 
of lay theological study and dialogue is not to be a sub¬ 
stitute for public worship. 

The General Rules say: 

It is expected of all who desire to continue in these societies 
that they shall continue to evidence their desire of [a new 
understanding of life] ... by attending upon all the ordinances 
of God; such are: the public worship of God, the ministry 
of the Word, either read or expounded, the Supper of the 
Lord . 20 

Early Methodist societies were small, committed 
groups of laymen working within, not against, the larger 
church. Their purpose was simple. They were: 

a company of men having the form and seeking the power 
of godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the 
word of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, 
that they may help each other to work out their salvation .* 1 
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They exercised a pastoral function for one another. They 
listened to each other speak of their particular struggle 
in relation to existence and shared with each other their 
insights on life and death matters. Such a community 
of conversation meant an end to loneliness in their strug¬ 
gle to come to terms with life. 

The Methodist societies were well organized, but their 
organizational ordering served the purpose of their com¬ 
munities, rather than their communities simply being 
tyranized by organizational machinery. The size of these 
groups—about twelve in each class—gave them a per¬ 
sonal and informal character which enabled those who 
took part to be as honest and unpretentious as possible. 

These groups were not interested in increasing num¬ 
bers for numbers sake. Their approach to evangelism was 
surprisingly different from ours. They welcomed anyone 
who earnestly wanted to commit himself to a process of 
study and discipline, but they did not want the half¬ 
hearted hanging around on the assumption that some¬ 
thing meaningful might happen to one without any effort 
on his part. 

If there be any among us who observes . . . not [this disci¬ 
pline], we will bear with him for a season. But, if then he re¬ 
pent not, he hath no more place among us. 2 ’ 

This kind of disciplined community was not a place for 
corny sentimentalism or chameleon Christianity. It could 
see the sickness of its culture and wanted urgently to 
create a style of community life which would operate 
from radically different assumptions than those of its 
culture. It was not a community of withdrawal from so¬ 
ciety (like monasticism), but a community for the trans¬ 
formation of society. 

Methodism has created a church order and an ethos 
which reflects certain basic assumptions about man and 
history. The tremendous emphasis on organization, 
which has created as a by-product a rather unwieldly, 
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though sometimes remarkable bureaucracy, has resulted 
from a particular (often unconscious) theological under¬ 
standing of the nature of the church somewhat different 
from the pattern of the early Methodist movement. We 
sometimes seem to be creating an organization for the 
purpose of perpetuating the organization. Insofar as the 
church actually is what it sometimes seems to be, it 
bears no good news for modern man, but only another 
law or requirement for man to fulfill. 

Here in this huge mass of program machinery, we are 
adrift from our theological moorings and desperately 
need the wisdom and insight which our tradition could 
give us. We urgently need a broad new program of lay 
theological education, conceived out of the same broad 
spirit and vision as the Wesley class meetings. 

Recapitulation: We have described the predicament 
of the student movement amid the limitations of con¬ 
temporary Protestantism as a movement in search of a 
churchly self-image, (ch. 1). If the student movement is 
to do more than affirm the status quo, it must become in¬ 
volved seriously and creatively in local bureaucratic 
structures of churchly power, and abandon the institu¬ 
tional cynicism so tempting to demoralized idealists, in 
favor of concrete involvement in the very structures that 
now stand as an obstacle to renewal (ch. 2). One useful 
leverage which we have suggested as a fulcrum for mov¬ 
ing massive introverted power structures is the witness 
of the denominational tradition as a pointer toward the 
way to renewal and judgment upon present inadequacies 
of the church of pragmatic activism, (ch. 3). 

If the first half of our discussion has sought to clarify 
the predicament of the sCm, the remaining half attempts 
to clarify an image of the church through which we 
might freshly and meaningfully understand ourselves 
today: the community of celebration. Celebration of life 
means: receive life Now under its present limitations in 
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joyful obedience as God's gift and demand. The Christian 
community is a community of celebration. The central 
symbol and event of the life of celebration is the Eu¬ 
charist (Lord's Supper). The task which remains, there¬ 
fore, is to spell out the meaning of this image of the 
church as a celebrating community. 
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Part II 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSAL: TOWARD A 
NEW CHURCH IMAGE 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Community of Celebration 

Having discussed the quandary of the student move¬ 
ment in search of a churchly self-definition, we come 
now to the more difficult task of developing a construc¬ 
tive statement on the meaning of the church which can 
penetrate relevantly into the consciousness of the con¬ 
temporary student, enamored as he is with institutional 
cynicism of all kinds. The theme through which we hope 
to overcome such nihilistic temptations is that of cele¬ 
bration. We will attempt to set forth an understanding 
of the Christian congregation as a community of cele¬ 
bration of the now-occurring love of God. In order to 
develop this theme properly, we must first clarify the 
unending thirst of man for new well-springs of life affir¬ 
mation and the importance of Jesus of Nazareth for 
these perennial human longings. 

I. Waiting for Godot 

THE HUMAN condition is envisioned by Samuel Beckett 
in Waiting for Godot as one of awaiting meaning to be 
revealed. Life is lived toward tomorrow, with the ex¬ 
pectation that something might occur to bring meaning 
into our present situation of limitation, suffering, igno¬ 
rance, incompleteness. We all, like Vladimir and Estragon 
in Godot, look forward to that event, that day, when 
Godot will come and tell us where we stand. A mis¬ 
shapen world will be uprighted. Then life will be differ¬ 
ent. On that day our pilgrimage will be over; we will find 
completion, fulfillment for our yearnings. 

Many popular symbols have been forged in our time 
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to help us speak of such hopes: the day our ship comes 
in; the day our dream comes true; the day we burn the 
mortgage and stand free and clear; the day we graduate 
from Busy Work College and get out into the OK world 
and become productive, worthwhile persons; the day we 
arrive at the land of milk and honey—that day, however 
it may be symbolized in whatever language, is the center 
of what might be called our eschatological (end time) 
hope. It represents the fulfillment of our longings, free¬ 
dom from our present limitations. That day, whatever 
myth is used to describe it, is a day we all expect and 
long for. 

Now our first proposition: Christ, in the general sense, 
means the expectation of a reality which will illuminate 
the meaning of our existence and deliver us from the 
demonic powers that presently captivate us in phoni¬ 
ness and lack of fulfillment . 29 The longing for deliverance 
which we all share was symbolized in a particular way by 
the people of Israel as a hope for a Coming One, an Ex¬ 
pected Event, the Anointed One, who on the appointed 
Day of the Lord would bring to fulfillment the hopes of 
Israel. The Hebrew word for this expected person and 
delivering event was the Messiah (in Greek, the Christ!). 

Thus in a profound sense the longing for the Christ 
(understood as deliverer from present limitations) is a 
universal human expectation, not just a hope of “re¬ 
ligious" people. All human existence is lived toward the 
Christ, as deliverer. Meaning does not seem to be fully 
present in the Now, but we hope that it will be revealed 
in some future delivering event or saving relationship. 
This is as true of Communist ideology, or the Nietz- 
schean philosophy of Superman, or the Hegelian view of 
the absolute, or the social Darwinian hope for evolution¬ 
ary progress, as it is for the Judaic tradition from which 
this hope for the Christ received its most decisive ex¬ 
pression in later Jewish apocalypticism. 

Since in this world we encounter limitation, suffering, 
threats and meaninglessness, we yearn understandably for 
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a setting in which we will be delivered from this finite 
situation. Since life is as it is, we long for it to be different. 
Because in our longing for knowledge we find ourselves 
limited in our capacity to understand, we yearn for some 
ultimate illuminating reality to disclose final meaning to 
us, to shed light amid our blindness. Since in our moral 
life we experience guilt which continually and painfully 
reminds us that we are not fulfilling the values we identify 
with our very self-definition, we long for some delivering 
reality to redeem us with the awareness that we are ac¬ 
ceptable amid both our own consciousness of our un¬ 
acceptableness and our disloyalty to our dearest values 
and gods. This longing, however symbolized, is the same 
longing the Jews felt when they longed for the Christ, the 
hope of Israel. 

Ultimately for many of us our dreams become more 
real than this present set of circumstances. In a sense we 
do not even )/ve now, but live essentially in the realm 
of imagination and possibility. We are alive to our hopes 
for future deliverance, but drag sluggishly through our 
present situation. We daydream, wander through the 
enticing realm of possibility, desire a multitude of pos¬ 
sibilities, want, long, hope, expect, but our relation to the 
present is boredom. We dream of new possibilities for 
understanding and fulfilling ourselves. On that day our 
lives will be different. The key will unlock, the door will 
open, the sun will shine, the diploma will be granted, 
the prince will marry Cinderella, the draftee will get out 
of the Army, the reformer will get elected—on that day 
we can affirm life as meaningful. On that day our ex¬ 
istence will be justified. On that day we will be able to 
celebrate our humanity! Now, it is quite different. Now 
we cannot honestly affirm who we are as creatures, 
limited and unfulfilled. But then! Then we will truly 
lived), truly be human beings, delivered from the ob¬ 
jective limitations which ancient men called "demonic 
powers." Then we can live as men freed for the present 
celebration of life. 
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A prisoner awaits the day he will be eligible for parole. 
An assembly-line nut-turner awaits the day he can take 
a fishing vacation and get away from it all. A young lover 
awaits the day when he can be with his beloved, caress 
her, enjoy her presence, be who he is as a lover. A bored 
student awaits the day when exam time is over and he 
can flee to the glorious beach. The second vice-president 
of the Tasty-paste Candy Company awaits the day when 
he can quit being an errand boy, when Old Horseface 
retires and he can move up the ladder. Then life will 
be meaningful. Now all he can conceive of as meaning¬ 
ful is the possibility of meaning in some future situation. 
There is nothing to celebrate now. 

Whatever form this hope takes, whether it might be 
called the revolution, the letter from home, the step up 
the ladder, the day you ace Snarf's quiz—however sym¬ 
bolized, that longing for fulfillment, that hope for mean¬ 
ing is what we are calling the expectation of the Christ. 
Thus in a sense the Expected Christ is what every man 
already knows most deeply, insofar as he knows him¬ 
self. For he knows his existence to be structured toward 
some hoped-for event or relationship in which his pres¬ 
ent emptiness will find fulfillment. So Christ, in the gen¬ 
eral sense, means the expectation of a reality which will 
illuminate the meaning of our existence and deliver us 
from the demonic powers that presently captivate us in 
phoniness and inauthenticity. 

II. Jesus, the Celebrator of Now 

The special form which such an expectation took in 
the history of the people of Israel was the hope for the 
Messiah, the Son of Man, who would come amidst many 
turbulent, catastrophic signs, to rule on earth, to bring 
the promises of God to Israel to fulfillment, to let the 
light of salvation shine to all nations. The 1st century 
B.C., immediately before New Testament times (the time 
when most of the Dead Sea Scrolls were written attesting 
to such an hope) was a time of the most urgent in- 
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tensity of this expectation for the Messiah. The Jewish 
community had long been under bondage and oppres¬ 
sion, and at this nexus of history eagerly longed for God 
to invade the course of human events and save them, 
to make sense out of their national history. 

It was into this special situation of the most intense 
longing that "in the fullness of time" a man named Jesus 
appeared. We know nothing about this man except what 
has been reported to us by a community which under¬ 
stood itself to be transformed by his message and per¬ 
son. The only Jesus we have is a remembered Jesus. We 
have no objective report of his teaching or career. But 
this we do know: that the community which remem¬ 
bered him, remembered him as one who constituted a 
crisis in the Christ-expectation of the people of Israel. 

Those who encountered him found themselves exposed 
to the depths of their own inauthenticity. Their own 
Christ-hopes were laid bare, and revealed as illusory pro¬ 
jections of self-assertive needs. Somehow in the whole 
scope of events which clustered around Jesus' life, the 
most basic human question was framed, and he was re¬ 
membered as the Answer to that question. This man lived 
and died like anyone else, but in his living and dying he 
affirmed his life and death to such a cosmic dimension 
that a whole community of celebration emerged follow¬ 
ing him, remembering him as the pioneer of life, as the 
one who celebrated life in its radical givenness, receiving 
the gift and demand of God in the Now. 

We will not attempt to answer the question whether 
he was God in human form, although he was remem¬ 
bered as such, or whether he had special divine wisdom, 
although he was remembered as such, or whether he 
was without sin, although he was remembered as such. 
We will deal only with the most obvious characteristic of 
his remembered career: he lived his life in such a way 
that he encountered every man he met with a radical de¬ 
cision for or against the presence of God in the Now. 
The one thing he kept reminding his hearers was that the 
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expected reality for which they were looking, the deliver¬ 
ing event for which they hoped, the Reign of Cod's love 
for which they yearned, was at hand! The Day of Salva¬ 
tion, he said, is not in the imagined future, but Now! The 
time of fulfillment of God's promises is not a Sometime, 
but this very time! He was the celebrator of Now. 

His message: God is with us! Now is the acceptable 
year of the Lord! Emmanuel! Now is the final time of 
judgment and decision! The Kingdom of heaven is 
among you! He apparently understood himself as the 
Sign of that final time of judgment and decision. 

Understandably such a person would cause trouble. 
For he challenged the Christ-hopes of all he met. What 
they were anticipating, he announced as already present 
to them! The demons were the first to recognize the 
danger of his presence, for in effect he was announcing 
that the demonic powers which seem to hold sway in 
human existence are merely parasites upon the idolatries 
of man. When men learn to trust God whose affirming 
love is fully present in the Now, the demonic powers 
are broken. 

To all who had cherished an idealized, romanticized 
future in which it was imagined that human existence 
would then be fundamentally different than it is in the 
Now, the presence of Jesus was experienced as a threat. 
Such a man understandably would be in danger. For 
when men are confronted with the depths of their il¬ 
lusions, they must either come to terms with themselves, 
or do away with the one who calls them to face them¬ 
selves. Guilty and anxious men confronted with their 
phoniness will search for a way to do away with the 
one who unveils their self-deception. Precisely because 
his life pointed to the way things were, many felt that the 
presence of Jesus in the world was intolerable. The re¬ 
ligious cultus viewed him as a blasphemer against more 
orthodox hopes, and the political leadership viewed him 
as an obstruction to political tranquillity. 

Jesus died on a cross. But a strange thing occurred. 
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This man who faced life in a way that penetrated to the 
depths of all about him, affirmed his death in the same 
way that he had affirmed his life, as a gift of God. He 
did not try to become a martyr, but when it became 
clear that the authentic living of life called for his own 
death, when the implications of his own life made it 
necessary to die, he affirmed that death as meaningful. 
The one who so strangely celebrated life as the gift of 
God, celebrated death also as the gift of God when death 
became the unavoidable consequence of the life of cele¬ 
bration. 

This is a rough outline of what happened as it was 
remembered by a community which understood itself 
to be transformed by this person and event. But this is 
not the whole story, and in a sense it is only the beginning 
of it. For strangely enough, the events surrounding and 
following his death became the central disturbance in the 
Christ-hopes of Israel. All that was remembered about 
the life of this man was remembered and perceived 
through the lens of what happened after his death. 

For strange as it may seem, many things happened in 
the life of the remembering community to make them 
unavoidably aware and convinced in the most real way 
of his living presence in their midst after his crucifixion! 
A marvelous thing seemed to be occurring in their midst. 
Men on the road to Emmaus, women in the garden, dis¬ 
ciples fishing, eating together, understood themselves as 
having been encountered by this man Jesus. Against all 
human expectations, his death did not seem to do away 
with the strange question he raised for all. Without trying 
to ask what "really" happened in the resurrection (from 
a scientific, objective point of view we cannot say, inas¬ 
much as there were no men who reported the resurrec¬ 
tion who were not men of faith), it is clear that Jesus was 
remembered by a community who witnessed again and 
again to his living presence in their midst, a presence 
which enabled them to celebrate the nowness of God's 
reign. 
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III. The Scandal of Celebration 

In response to the events surrounding the life and 
death of Jesus, an increasing number of Jews began to 
raise the question of the Messiah in connection with this 
man. Strange as it sounded to Jewish ears, they won¬ 
dered: Is it possible that his life and death might have 
something to do with the ultimate expectation for which 
Israel has long yearned? 

Here is the real clue to the whole story. The total self¬ 
understanding of the Jews was challenged in the most 
decisive way with the piercing question: Is Jesus the 
Christ? How offensive was such a question to many faith¬ 
ful Jews. How scandalous to imagine that this criminal 
might have something to do with the final Deliverance 
of God! Nothing could be more absurd from within the 
framework of the traditional hope of Israel. Jesus, the 
sabbath-breaker, defiler of the temple, irreverent pre¬ 
tender, perhaps even a political revolutionary! Nothing 
seemed more blasphemous to the pious Jew than to raise 
the question: Is Jesus the Christ? 

This question turns upside down our ordinary modes 
of human expectation. The implication of this question 
is that the meaning of life is not yet to be disclosed, but 
is disclosed already! It is not in some context other than 
now; God is meeting us NOW. To say that Jesus is the 
Christ means that the Christ is no longer to be expected 
but is already present to us. Since fulfillment is already at 
hand, to live in expectation is now absurd. One who tries 
to get away from the present, who flees the gift and de¬ 
mand of the moment, who still looks forward to some 
disclosure of meaning which will enable him to celebrate 
life, certainly will be offended by this man and this com¬ 
munity who announce that the final meaning of life is to 
receive and rejoice in that which is already at hand, viz., 
the Reign of God's love. Those who still look to the fu¬ 
ture for the solution of the human predicament are in¬ 
sulted, scandalized by the confession that Jesus is the 
Christ! 
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That which offended the Jews (that Jesus is the Christ) 
remains an offense to every man insofar as he shares an 
expectation for deliverance which is basically similar to 
the hopes of Israel. Now our next proposition: If Jesus is 
the Christ, if to know the Christ is to know Cod acts in 
the Now, then it is clear that there is no such thing as a 
Messiah ( Christ, expected deliverer) in the sense in which 
we had imagined, and never will be (if Christ means de¬ 
liverance from our present condition), and that this very 
awareness constitutes our salvation. We are saved to 
affirm life in the Now, not to escape it. To live in Christ 
means to celebrate the Reign of Cod's love in the pres¬ 
ent, not to await some meaning to be revealed in the 
future. 

Thus the question "Is Jesus the Christ?" confronts all 
of us even as modern men with a basic human decision. 
Insofar as we understand our self-fulfillment in the fu¬ 
ture, still looking for the Christ, we answer this question 
negatively. Really to face this question is like dying, like 
the end of an old era, as well as the emerging possibility 
of a new era, new birth. For to affirm that Jesus is the 
Christ and to participate in the community of celebration 
which follows him means, in a sense, to put an end to all 
our attempts at self-justification, our Christ quests, our 
projection of hopes for deliverance in the future. It marks 
the end of our old self-understanding, death to the orien¬ 
tation through which we tried to order our existence 
around future expectations. 

Those who have really confronted the question of Je¬ 
sus have confronted the basic question of their own exis¬ 
tence. Is the meaning of life at hand ? Is the final time of 
judgment and decision now? This confronts us with a fun¬ 
damental choice which shapes all our subsequent choices. 

The fundamental decision which confronts all human 
history, according to the New Testament, is yes or no to 
the question: Is Jesus the Christ? For the remembering 
and celebrating community this question had to be an¬ 
swered either Yea or Nay. Either one lives in radical 
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obedience to the Christ, or one rejects the very heart 
and meaning of human existence, saying no to the here 
and now reign of God. There is no middle ground, no 
way to be halfway born, no way to stand in the doorway 
of the kingdom. We enter it with the affirmation that Je¬ 
sus is the End of our waiting for our Godots, or we say no 
and live on the basis of our former self-understanding. 
To say yes, however, is to be born anew to a radical affir¬ 
mation of life as the gift of God and to celebrate this 
human existence amid suffering, limitation and death. 

So it was in connection with this man, this ministry, 
these particular events, that the most fundamental ques¬ 
tion of human existence was focused and remains 
focused. Here the fundamental reversal in human expec¬ 
tations occurred. The celebrating community did not 
celebrate an idea, but an event and a person in terms 
of whom the meaning of life was perceived as radical gift 
and decision. 

Freedom and joy accompanied the celebrating com¬ 
munity, who rejoiced that the hopes of man had been 
fulfilled. They began to use whatever language and sym¬ 
bols were at hand to explain to themselves and others 
what had happened to them. It was as if they, having 
been imprisoned, had been freed by the cosmic verdict 
of the divine judge. It was as if they had been sick unto 
death, and had suddenly been made well by this encoun¬ 
ter, blind but now see, deaf to the Word speaking to 
them in life, and now this event had enabled them clearly 
to hear the speech of life. So the fundamental issue for 
this community was: do you know and affirm that in the 
ministry of Jesus the Christ is at hand, the end of human 
hopes has become a reality, fulfillment is now present, 
not to be expected any longer! 

This is the fundamental cleavage between the Jewish 
religious consciousness and that of the Christian. The 
Jewish hope continues to await the coming of the Mes¬ 
siah, as does the secularized man. 

It was not as if life became affirmable only after the 
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Christ event, but that in the Christ event, life is known 
as eternally affirmable because God himself affirms it. It 
is not as if God decides to love the world only in the 
Christ event, but in the Christ event he makes known his 
love for all men and all time. So the celebrating com¬ 
munity tends to read human history backward and for¬ 
ward from the Christ event. As H. R. Niebuhr has said, 
revelation is something like reading a book with only a 
vague idea of its basic meaning until suddenly one sen¬ 
tence thrusts itself at you with great force, and you then 
understand not only everything that has been said up to 
this point, but fundamentally everything that is yet to be 
said in the book . 80 One illuminating point illuminates 
the rest. That is how men of faith perceived the Christ 
event. It became their wellspring for celebrating Now. 

IV. The Cosmic Scope of Celebration 

In response to this person and event a continuing com¬ 
munity of celebration has emerged in history, called forth 
by the Word spoken in that event. The community and 
the Word belong together as two sides of a coin. For the 
community consists of those who have heard the Word 
of cosmic permission spoken in Jesus of Nazareth. The 
community rehearses this Word and lives Now in re¬ 
sponse to it 

Increasingly the earliest communities learned to cele¬ 
brate the cosmic scope of what they understood to have 
happened in Jesus. Since they were Jews whose lives had 
been shaped by the history and prophecy of Israel, they 
laid hold of the symbols which had been forged out of 
that historical consciousness to talk about the meaning 
of Jesus. They searched the scriptures and found them¬ 
selves astonishingly illumined by the fact that what they 
had met and the Word they had heard in Jesus seemed 
to be the fulfillment of all the law and prophets. The 
Old Testament itself was suddenly illumined by the 
strange presence of this man. They wrote letters and 
tracts and summaries of this event to each other to 
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clarify how Jesus indeed was the Expected One foretold 
by the prophets. Some of the earliest extant documents 
appear in our New Testament as gospels, letters, sermons 
and brief theological discourses. 

The celebrator of life became the celebrated. The pro- 
claimer of the good news became the proclaimed. The 
witness to the action of God in the now became the 
one witnessed to. The celebrating, witnessing community 
seized whatever imagery was available to it to speak of 
the radical world-historical significance of Jesus. The 
man Jesus who had spoken of himself as the sign of the 
End-time (the final time of judgment and decision) be¬ 
came known to the celebrating community in the most 
fitting way as Jesus Christ. To affirm Jesus as the Christ 
meant that in this man, in his manner of affirming the 
reality of God in the moment, the clue to all moments 
has been revealed. 

The only Jesus we know is a remembered Jesus. The 
Jesus of whom we read in the New Testament was the 
Jesus who was remembered by the celebrating church 
as the hero of a great cosmic drama which involved not 
just the Jews or the religious, but the totality of secular 
history. It remembered the man Jesus as the center of the 
nexus in which the Word of God has been spoken. To 
affirm his lordship in the world is to realize that the 
Word spoken in him is a Word continually spoken in the 
Now. Sinners are forgiven! The created order is re¬ 
deemed! The blind see! The lame walk! Now is the day 
of salvation! 

The celebrating community even learned to speak of 
Christ as the pre-existent Word, existing before all time, 
the single Word which God intends to speak to every 
time from the beginning of time (Eph. 1, Col. 1-3, John 
1). It remembered Jesus as the one in whom God had 
taken the initiative to clarify and establish his actual rela¬ 
tionship with the whole of human history, even all crea¬ 
tion. In Jesus God has rendered a verdict upon the human 
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race as a whole. As in Adam all have died, so in Christ 
all are made alive. 

So jesus became celebrated in a way quite natural 
for 1st century men to celebrate such a wonderful per¬ 
son and event of cosmic significance. His coming into 
history was heralded by the angelic hosts! He was born 
of a virgin (it was unthinkable to the 1st century mind 
that such a Person could be born in any common way)! 
He came as the fulfiller of all the hopes of Israel! The 
remembering commmunity. learned to read history back¬ 
ward as well as forward from the Christ event. Joy was 
the keynote of the entire gospel. All the symbols, cultus, 
categories, and language available to express the joy of 
deliverance were pressed to the service of the celebra¬ 
tion of this event. Jesus became linked with gnostic re¬ 
deemer mythology, which told of how the divine Light 
source sent a messenger to the world imprisoned in dark¬ 
ness and bondage to tell it secret gnosis (knowledge) of 
salvation. The church then transformed that mythology 
into an ungnostic witness of God's participation in our 
human condition of finitude and suffering, even unto 
death on a cross. Mission fulfilled, the redeemer is ele¬ 
vated again to the heavenly hosts, celebrated as the lamb 
of God who takes away the sins of the world, seated at 
the right hand of God. What splendor, imagination, 
vitality and force pervaded the dynamic imagery with 
which the earliest celebrating community spoke of the 
cosmic relevance of the Christ event. 

A whole set of heroic images came into use to talk 
about what had occurred in God's own ministry to men. 
The totality of human history seemed to be caught under 
demonic powers (forces that repress man, keep him 
blind to his own situation, ruling powers in history that 
prevent him from receiving life as God's gift) until Jesus 
does battle with these demonic forces. He knows and 
they know already that they are done in, incapable of 
maintaining themselves against the radical judging love 
of the Holy God. Jesus is remembered as the one who 
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goes down into human history, even to the grave, even 
to hell, as the confession says, cleaning out the demonic 
forces, binding up the strong man (the power of sin and 
death). There may be some echoes of this war still going 
on, some battles still blindly being fought, but this com¬ 
munity rejoices that the decisive battle has already been 
won. All the battles now going on are among those who 
have not yet heard the announcement that the war is 
over. Cosmic permission to live has been granted. 

In order to share the spirit of this celebrating com¬ 
munity, one need not ask, "What really happened?", 
"Was it really the Son of Cod who came down from 
heaven?" or "Was Jesus really born of a virgin?" These 
are far less relevant questions than, "How did their en¬ 
counter with Jesus transform their expectations of the 
Christ?", "What are the meanings which are embodied in 
that encounter?" We must penetrate through primitive 
1st century mythological language if we are to get to 
those meanings. Only through an act of historical imagi¬ 
nation can we thrust ourselves back into that 1st cen¬ 
tury world view to discover what these writers meant 
when they talked of "binding up the demonic powers." 

Reconciliation is the overarching theme of this cosmic 
drama. In our encounter with Jesus we have been 
brought back to the One from whom we were estranged. 
It is here that we find ourselves being met by the final 
Word of reconciliation. Cod himself wills to be our 
God and for us to be covenant men, and even when we 
deny our covenant relationship, we remain covenant men 
because Cod steadfastly maintains that relationship. 

How can we summarize this whole story? Just as it was 
summarized by the early celebrating community, by say¬ 
ing that the reality which has met us in Jesus is Lord, 
the final authority over their lives, the center of value. 
In a sense every man acknowledges some lord, some 
center of value by which other values are judged to be 
valuable. It is inconceivable that human decision can 
be made without presupposing some kind of lordship or 
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final value. The earliest community of celebration said: 
Jesus Christ is Lord. This became the abbreviation of all 
this story we have been telling, a summary of the Word, 
which at its core means the celebration of the Nowness 
of God's love. 

V. The Great Wedding Banquet 

One of the controlling images of the New Testament 
view of the Reign of God is that of a wedding feast, an 
occasion of utmost joy in the ancient world. A review 
of the principal biblical images having to do with feast¬ 
ing, festivals, wedding banquets and events of great 
celebrative significance will help us to understand our¬ 
selves better as a community of celebration. 81 

The parable which best reflects the church's under¬ 
standing of itself as participating in an eschatological 
(end-time) wedding feast is Jesus' parable (Luke 14, Mat¬ 
thew 22) of the Great Supper; 

There was a man who decided to give a great banquet. 
He invited many respectable people—religious people— 
the prominent and pretentious. It was to be an occasion 
in which old scores would be settled, old enmities 
healed, like as if Negroes went to sit down with Birming¬ 
ham white people, Nazis sit down with Jews, Com¬ 
munists with Capitalists, and they would all be one. It 
would be a great feast. The man sent out his servant to 
invite all these people; everything was ready for this ban¬ 
quet. In fact it was the fullness of time, the very time of 
the final Reign of God's lovel 

But all these invited persons began making excuses. 
One said he had just purchased a field and had to go 
look at it, so he could not come. Another said he had just 
bought some oxen arid had to go examine them. Another 
man had just gotten married and could not accept the 
invitation. In each case something more important than 
the reconciling end-time banquet stood in the way. Each 
loved his property, his possessions, or his wife too much 
to go to the banquet. The servant came and reported to 
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his master. The master was angry, infuriated that they 
would not come to this great occasion where human 
renewal was to take place! He then said angrily: "Go out 
to the streets, the night clubs, ball parks, apartment 
houses. Get anybody you can find. Go to the bars, the 
race track, the AA, the Salvation Army. Bring in anybody 
—the poor, the no-counts, the transients, the sick. Go out 
to the old folks' home, the school for retarded children. 
I am going to fill up my banquet hall!" The servant did 
exactly what he was told. He reported back that there was 
still room in the banquet hall. The master then told the 
servant to go out into the highways and byways and 
compel persons to come! "Go to the bowling alley or 
skid row or anywhere and make them come, in order that 
my house may be filled." And he also l^ft orders that 
none of those people he had invited were to be allowed 
to taste anything in his banquet. 

The Matthew version is slightly different; it tells of a 
king who was giving a marriage feast for his son. The 
reign of God is like this: The king's son is to be married. 
He sent his servants to tell the invited people that wine is 
on the table, and all is ready for a wonderful feast. But 
they ignored the invitation. Adding injury to insult, some 
of the invited people seized his servants and killed them. 
When the king heard, he was violently angry and sent his 
troops out to destroy them and their cities. Then he said 
to his servants: "The wedding is ready. Those who were 
invited are not worthy. Go to the streets and invite any¬ 
one you can find. Let them come in." His servants gath¬ 
ered everyone they could find, good and bad, the lame, 
halt and blind, prostitutes and bums. The wedding hall 
was gloriously filled. Matthew adds only one scene. The 
king comes in in all his splendor. He looks around at the 
guests. He sees there a man who has no wedding gar¬ 
ment. He is not ready to celebrate this event! The king 
said: "Friend, how did you get in here without a wedding 
garment? If you are going to share in this feast, one thing 
is required: you must know the joy of this celebration 
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and enter into the spirit of feasting." He then ordered his 
servants to bind him hand and foot and cast him out. 

Who were "the invited"? Are they not the pious, the 
religious people in our time, as they were the Pharisees 
and Sadducees in Jesus' time? But when the pious refuse 
to celebrate the occurring love of God, what does the 
king do? He goes straight to the secular world to offer 
his gifts of love and forgiveness to the men on the 
street, indiscriminately to everyone! He goes to the 
Negro community, the artistic community, the alcoholic 
community—welcomes them all to his table. They will 
celebrate with him. He wants his house filled! 

Matthew records the parable of the Ten Maidens which 
suggests a similar theme. Jesus compares our celebra¬ 
tion of the Reign of God with ten maidens who took 
their lamps and went to meet the bridegroom. Five were 
foolish and five were wise. The foolish maidens took 
lamps but had no oil for them. The wise brought oil for 
their lamps. The bridegroom was delayed. All of them 
slept. At midnight, the cry came: "Behold the bride¬ 
groom, come out and meet him ! "The maidens arose and 
trimmed their lamps. The foolish said to the wise: "Give 
us some of your oil, for our lamps are going out." The 
wise replied: "Perhaps there will not be enough for us 
both. Go to the dealer's and buy some more." They went 
to buy. The bridegroom came. Those who were ready 
went in with him to the marriage feast. The door was 
shut. Afterward the other maidens came to share in the 
feast, asking, "Lord, open the door." He replied, "Truly, 
I do not know you." 

Here again the Reign of God is portrayed by Jesus as a 
joyous wedding feast. The theme of this parable is readi¬ 
ness for the impinging reality of God's gift and demand. 
What is important is being prepared, being alive to the 
fullness of time, the moment when God chooses to con¬ 
front men in his own time. Here the feast image ex¬ 
presses both joy (for those who participate in the 
celebration) and judgment (for those who are not suffi- 
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ciently aware of the way God acts in history to be able to 
share in it). The parable ends with the exhortation to 
watch, “for you know neither the day nor the hour." 

On that day many will say to me, "Lord, Lord, did we not 
prophesy in your name, and cast out demons in your name, 
and do many mighty works in your name?" And then will l 
declare to them, "I never knew you; depart from me, you evil¬ 
doers" (Matt 25:22-23.) 

I tell you, many will come from east and west and sit at table 
with Abraham, Isaac, and jacob in the kingdom of heaven, 
while the sons of the kingdom will be thrown into the outer 
darkness. (Matt 8:11, 12.) 

In Luke's Gospel Jesus is remembered as saying: "Let 
your loins be girded and your lamps burning, and be like 
men who are waiting for their master to come home from 
the marriage feast, so that they may open to him at once 
when he comes and knocks" (Luke 12:35-36). The 
community is to be ready for the gift and demand of 
God in any moment We are to have the motor running. 
We may be called at an unexpected time. For those who 
are ready, the master will be their servant (v. 37). They 
will sit at his table, and he will come and serve them 
(just as in the Eucharistl). If he comes in the second 
watch or the third and finds you ready, blessed are you. 
But know this: If the householder had known the hour 
the thief was coming, he would have been awake and 
not let him in his house. Be ready for the Now-coming 
of God. Get used to the explosive character of the reign 
of God. It cannot be anticipated, possessed or controlled. 

The disciples of John came to Jesus and asked him 
why his disciples did not fast. Jesus answered with a 
curious rhetorical question: "Can the wedding guests 
mourn as long as the bridegroom is with them?" Such is 
not a time for fasting or mourning. The occasion of Now 
is like a wedding. The bridegroom (Christ) is present! 
Verily the day will come when the bridegroom will be 
taken away, and that surely will-be a time for mourning, 
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but right now it is a time of celebration, like a wedding 
feast! (Mark 2:19.) 

Jesus himself is remembered as one who frequently 
enjoyed sitting at table with sinners, tax collectors and dis¬ 
reputables (Mark 2, Luke 5, Matthew 9:15). When the 
Pharisees asked why he ate with sinners, Jesus replied, 
"Those who are well have no need of a physician, but 
those who are sick. Go and leam what this means: I 
desire mercy and not sacrifice." What is important in 
eucharistic existence is not that we withdraw from the 
world in special religious activity, but that we be merciful 
even as God is merciful and reflect God's mercy in one's 
ordinary decisions. 

Jesus told this parable: "No one puts new wine into 
old wineskins; if he does, the wine will burst the skins 
and the wine is lost, and so are the skins; but new wine 
is for fresh skins" (Mark 2:22). The new wine is the 
emerging kingdom, the era in which God's love is mani¬ 
fest, already beginning to invade history. This new wine 
must be put in new wineskins. It must discover new 
forms and structures to contain it. We cannot expect the 
celebrating community simply to conform to routine pat¬ 
terns and expectations. 

Another passage compares the church to the bride 
and Christ, to the bridegroom (Rev. 21.) The writer en¬ 
visions the Last Judgment when he describes what he calls 
a "new heaven and a new earth." Something fundamen¬ 
tally new is happening. The old is passing away. The Holy 
City, the new Jerusalem, is coming down from heaven. 
The church is prepared as a bride adorned for her hus¬ 
band..The church is envisioned as a bride who is fully 
ready for the joyful occasion. A voice from heaven says: 
"Behold the dwelling of God is with men. Behold, I make 
all things new." 

John the Baptist used the analogy of the bridegroom to 
speak of God's action in the end-time. When asked about 
his relation to Jesus, John answered, "He who has the 
bride is the bridegroom. The friend of the bridegroom, 
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who stands and hears him, rejoices greatly at the bride¬ 
groom's voice; therefore this joy of mine is now full. He 
must increase, but I must decrease" (John 3:29, 30). John 
viewed himself as the friend of the bridegroom, Christ, in 
a joyous eschatological wedding. Sinful humanity (now 
redeemed) is the bride! 

Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for this feast 
of righteousness, for they shall be satisfied (Matt. 5:6), 
Jesus announces to those who expect the Reign of God. 
The Sermon on the Mount is followed by a series of nar¬ 
ratives of healing which involved all sorts of celebrative 
images. In the narratives of the centurion's servant, the 
healing of Peter's mother-in-law, the leper, the Gadarene 
demoniac and the paralytic, the Messiah gives life and 
wholeness. This great eschatological wedding feast had 
as its prelude the casting out of demons. This signified to 
the primitive mind God's mighty entry into the demonic 
sphere to break the power of human anxiety, guilt and 
brokenness. 

On one occasion, while sitting at table with his dis¬ 
ciples, Jesus noted how they chose the places of honor. 
He said: "When you come to this joyous wedding ban¬ 
quet, the Reign of God, do not sit down in a place of 
honor, lest a more important man than you be invited. 
Every one who exalts himself will be humbled, and he 
who humbles himself will be exalted" (Luke 14:7-11). 
There is no need to exalt oneself in the Reign of God, in¬ 
asmuch as everyone is already exalted, accepted, affirmed 
by God himself! 

Then the story continues. Jesus says to his host, a 
Pharisee: "When you give a dinner, do not invite your 
friends or brothers or kinsmen or rich neighbors, lest 
they also invite you in return and you be repaid." That is 
not the spirit of the end-time banquet. When you give 
a feast, if you really want to feast in the kingdom of 
God, do not just invite these who can repay you, but 
invite the poor, the maimed, the lame and the blind, the 
alcoholic, the Negro, the Communist, the wallflower, 
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the neglected, the ignorant, the Black Muslim, the pen¬ 
sioner, the prisoner, the neurotic. They cannot repay 
you. You will be repaid at the resurrection of the just. 
This is what the table of the Lord is like. There is no 
need for defensiveness, self-aggrandizement or profit, 
but only the desire to join in the celebration of God's 
reconciling love, which breaks down all human walls. 
The ones toward whom this invitation is particularly di¬ 
rected are the rejected and despised of the world. They 
are the ones who can most freely celebrate. (Luke 14: 
11 ff.) 


VI. The End-Time Feast 

The Twelve had just returned from a mission. Jesus 
had called them into a lonely place to rest. They hardly 
had time to eat, one account says, so busy were they 
with their mission. They went into a boat, but the peo¬ 
ple followed them, running ahead on foot to the spot 
where they were to land. Jesus saw that there was a 
great throng who wanted to be with him, and welcomed 
them (for they seemed to be "like sheep without a shep¬ 
herd"), and spoke to them of the kingdom of God, cur¬ 
ing those who had need of healing. The disciples came 
to him with a problem in planning: The hour is late, it 
is a lonely place and there is no way to take care of all 
these people. They suggested that he send them to the 
village for food and provisions. Jesus answered: "Give 
them something to eat. They need not go away." They 
said: "Shall we go and buy bread?" Jesus asked: "How 
many loaves have you?" "Five loaves and two fish." Five 
thousand people were present. He asked that the avail¬ 
able food be brought to him. He ordered the people to 
sit on the grass in companies of about fifty each. They sat 
down. Taking the five loaves and two fishes, he looked 
up into heaven, gave thanks, and blessed and broke the 
loaves, and gave them to the disciples to distribute to the 
people. He divided the two fish among them all, and they 
all seemed to be satisfied. They then took up twelve 
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basketsful of broken pieces! Why twelve? The clue: We 
are the people of Israel. Christ is the New Israel. Jesus 
feeds the people. He is the giver of life. Christ himself is 
the feast. (Matt. 14, Mark 6, Luke 9.) 

John's report of the feeding of the five thousand elab¬ 
orates this event. Those who eat with Jesus share in the 
Bread of Life. The bread of Cod is that which comes 
down from heaven and gives life to the world. Jesus clari¬ 
fies who he is and why this event of feeding took place, 
saying, "I myself am the Bread of Life. He who comes to 
me will never again be hungry, and he who believes in 
me shall never be thirsty." When we eat bread at the 
table of the Lord we participate in the body of Christ 
given for the life of the world. Jesus said, "Unless you 
eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you 
have no life in you" (John 6:53). Those who share in the 
end-time banquet are truly "alive" to the reconciling 
presence of God in the world. 

Jesus said: "Blessed is he who shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God!" (Luke 14:15). The physical act of eat¬ 
ing bread is an act of joy, a simple act of celebration of 
life. He who eats his bread in the context of God's gift 
is truly blessed. The Lord's Supper is shared by the re¬ 
membering community in this spirit. 

The Fourth Gospel centers in a feast. Jesus goes to the 
feast, teaches at the feast, participates in it. The feast be¬ 
comes the central symbolic arena in which the final re¬ 
demptive drama takes place. 

The most crucial events of the last week of Jesus' 
earthly ministry have to do, significantly enough, with 
a feast (Matt. 26-27, Mark 14-15, Luke 22-23). The entire 
passion narrative takes place in the context of the hal¬ 
lowed Jewish feast of the Unleavened Bread, the implica¬ 
tion being that Jesus himself shared in the feast as its 
chief sacrificial lamb. At least he was so remembered by 
the community that followed him: Behold the lamb of 
God who takes away the sin of the world! 

The triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem (Matt. 21, 
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Mark 11, Luke 19), which our festival of Palm Sunday 
rehearses, manifests the spirit of end-time celebration. 
The crowd threw their garments on the road, cut 
branches from the trees and spread them on the road 
in honor of the Servant Messiah as he entered the Holy 
City. "As he was now drawing near, at the descent of 
the Mount of Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples 
began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice for all 
the mighty works they had seen, saying, 'Blessed be the 
King who comes in the name of the Lord! Peace in 
heaven and glory in the highest!"' (Luke 19:37, 38.) 

That it is proper to celebrate Jesus with special acts of 
devotion is clear from the narrative in John 12 where 
Mary took a pound of costly ointment and anointed the 
feet of lesus and wiped his feet with her hair. The house 
was filled with the fragrance of the ointment. The dis¬ 
ciples wondered why this ointment was not sold and the 
funds (perhaps 300 denarii) given to the poor. Jesus 
said, "Let her alone, let her keep it for the day of my 
burial. The poor you always have with you, but you do 
not always have me" (John 12:8). This saying of Jesus is 
not a rationale for the political status quo, but an affirma¬ 
tion of the fittingness of celebration in the presence of 
Christ and the messianic mission he is about to com¬ 
plete (cf. Matt. 26, Mark 14). 

Shortly thereafter, just before the feast of the Passover, 
when Jesus knew that his hour had come, he had his last 
supper with his disciples. During this meal he rose from 
supper, laid aside his garments, and girded himself with 
a towel. Then he poured water into a basin and began to 
wash the disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
with which he was girded. "Do you know what ! have 
done to you? You call me Teacher and Lord; and you are 
right, for so I am. If ! then, your Lord and Teacher, have 
washed your feet, you ought to wash one another's feet. 
For I have given you an example, that you also should do 
as I have done to you." (John 13:12-15.) Jesus was re- 
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membered as one who celebrated the life of serving love, 
and called all who followed him to do the same. 

The last supper of the disciples with their Lord became 
a profoundly determinative event in the entire memory 
of the New Testament community. Matthew 26, Mark 14, 
Luke 22 and John 13 record this drama. The scene of the 
messianic figure sitting at the table with his disciples, 
instituting a new shape of cultus, transforming the Pass- 
over into a celebration of the coming of the Reign of 
God, became in their memory a crucial paradigmatic 
(model) event which symbolized the whole ministry of 
God to man. It has shaped the consciousness of the 
celebrating community ever since. 

He was with the twelve, the new community of Israel, 
as they were eating. He notes that someone will betray 
him. They ask, "Is it I?" He tells them how he has earnest¬ 
ly longed to eat this Passover with them. He then says, 
strangely, that he will not eat it until it is fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God. (Luke 22:16.) In other words, the king¬ 
dom of God is at hand in him! He distributes the bread 
and cup to the disciples and immediately says: "From 
now on I shall not drink of the fruit of the vine until the 
kingdom of God comes!" (Luke 22:18.) At this very mo¬ 
ment, he implies, the kingdom is present to them. 

He took bread, blessed and broke it and gave it to his 
disciples, saying, "Take eat; this is my body." And he 
took a cup, and when he had given thanks he gave it to 
them, saying, "Drink of it, all of you; for this is the blood 
of the covenant, which is poured out for many for the 
forgiveness of sins" (Matt. 26:27, 28). Thus he insti¬ 
tuted a sacrament which all who follow him would cele¬ 
brate and remember. 

What happens in the Eucharist? We drink the fruit of 
the vine with Christ in the kingdom. We eat bread with 
him. We sit at table with him. This is what the celebrating 
community does as oft as it wills. It remembers the peace 
and reconciliation it shares with the living Lord in the 
kingdom of God. 
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In Corinthians Paul speaks of the Lord's Supper as a 
festival. "For Christ our paschal lamb has been sacrificed. 
Let us therefore celebrate the festival, not with the old 
leaven, the leaven of malice and evil, but with the un¬ 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth." (I Cor. 5:7, 8.) 
Leaven is an analogy to the old self-understanding under 
sin and law. Old leaven means: Do not celebrate this 
feast on the basis of the old self-understanding which is 
dominated by hatred, anxiety and guilt, but celebrate 
it with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, hon¬ 
estly confessing who we are, sharing in the truth being 
spoken in Jesus Christ. 

The reign of God is like treasure hidden in a field, 
"which a man found and covered up; then in his joy he 
goes and sells all that he has and buys that field" (Matt. 
13:44). To participate in the end-time banquet, the wed¬ 
ding feast of God and man, is like "a merchant in search 
of fine pearls, who, on finding one pearl of great value, 
went and sold all that he had and bought it" (Matt. 13: 
45). The community of faith responds to God's mighty 
deed with grateful detachment from all worldly reliances, 
and seeks its fulfillment in God. This reconciling deed 
both demands and makes possible a transvaluation of all 
our values. 

What other scriptures reflect the theme of celebration? 
What language did the remembering church borrow from 
its culture to celebrate the cosmic significance of the 
Christ event? Above all it remembered his birth as an 
event surrounded by all sorts of divine appearances and 
marvelous occurrences. Angels announced his birth and 
foretold its circumstances: A virgin is to conceive and 
bear a son who is destined to be the bringer of salvation. 
Heavenly hosts sing! The magi bring gifts to the king! He 
is to be born king of the Jews! The church's celebration 
of Christmas reflects the joy of it all. The son of God is 
conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin! This 
means: God himself has taken the initiative in Jesus of 
Nazareth to redeem his people, to engage himself in our 
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history, to participate in our estrangement. Angelic 
choruses praise God at the arrival of the messianic per¬ 
son. It is a great pageant, a memorable day. For unto us 
is born this day in the city of David a Savior. Signs and 
wonders accompany his birth. 

Ancient Christian hymns reflect this spirit of joy at his 
birth: 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
for he has visited and redeemed his people, 
and has raised up a horn of salvation for us 
in the house of his servant David, 

as he spoke by the mouth of his holy prophets from of old, 

that we should be saved from our enemies, 

and from the hand of all who hate us; 

to perform the mercy promised to our fathers. 

and to remember his holy covenant, 

the oath which he swore to our father Abraham, to grant us 

that we, being delivered from the hand of our enemies, 

might serve him without fear, 

in holiness and righteousness before him all the days of our 
life. 

And you, child, will be called the prophet of the Most High; 
for you will go before the Lord to prepare his ways, 
to give knowledge of salvation to his people 
in the forgiveness of their sins, 
through the tender mercy of our God, 
when the day shall dawn upon us from on high 
to give light to those who sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, 

to guide our feet into the way of peace (Luke 1:68-79). 

Note also the language of the Magnificat, another early 
Christian hymn which appears in Luke 1, as a witness to 
the meaning of the birth of Christ. 

He has shown strength with his arm, 

he has scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts, 
he has put down the mighty from their thrones, 
and exalted those of low degree; 
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he has filled the hungry with good things, 

and the rich he has sent empty away (Luke 1:51-53). 

The celebrating community experienced life much like 
a great drama which Jesus summarized (Luke 15:11-32) 
in two Acts: 

Act I. The Predicament of Man. Scene 1. There was a 
man who had two sons; and the younger of them said to 
his father, "Father, give me the share of my property 
that falls to me." And he divided his living between them. 
Scene 2. Not many days later, the younger son gathered 
all he had and took his journey into a far country, and 
there he squandered his property in loose living. And 
when he had spent everything a great famine arose in 
that country, and he began to be in want. Scene 3. So he 
went and joined himself to one of the citizens of that 
country, who sent him into his fields to feed swine. And 
he would gladly have fed on the pods that the swine ate; 
and no one gave him anything. 

Act II. Deliverance. Scene 1. Finally he came to him¬ 
self and he thought, "Flow many of my father's hired 
servants have bread enough and to spare, but I perish 
here with hunger! I will arise and go to my father, and I 
will say to him, 'Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before you; I am no longer worthy to be called your son; 
treat me as one of your hired servants."' And he arose 
and came to his father. Scene 2. But while he was yet at 
a distance, his father saw him and had compassion, and 
ran and embraced him and kissed him. And the son said 
to him, "Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
you; I am no longer worthy to be called your son." But 
the father said to his servants, "Bring quickly the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet; and bring the fatted calf and kill it, and 
let us eat and make merry; for this my son was dead, and 
is alive again; he was lost and is found." Scene 3. And 
they began to make merry. Scene 4. Now his elder son 
was in the field; and as he came and drew near to the 
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house, he heard music and dancing. And he called one of 
the servants and asked what this meant. And he said to 
him, “Your brother has come, and your father has killed 
the fatted calf, because he has received him safe and 
sound." But he was angry and refused to go in. His father 
came out and entreated him, but he answered his father, 
“Lo, these many years I have served you, and I never dis¬ 
obeyed your command; yet you never gave me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends. But when this 
son of yours came, who has devoured your living with 
harlots, you killed for him the fatted calf!" And he said 
to him, “Son, you are always with me, and all that is mine 
is yours. It was fitting to make merry and be glad, for 
this your brother was dead, and is alive; he was lost, and 
is found." 

In the last scene of this drama, almost like an epilogue, 
an interesting contrast suddenly develops. For as they 
are making merry at the great feast with music and 
dancing, the older brother comes to complain that the 
father had never given him a kid to make merry with his 
friends. As people in the upright, pious community hear 
the music and dancing of the celebrating community, 
they ask what it means for them. They are angry, and do 
not want to celebrate. They approach their relationship 
to the father legalistically, saying, “Look at all that we 
have done all this time, how many years we have served, 
and never received a banquet." The father answers that it 
is fitting that this community celebrate over the lost son. 
The community celebrates because something that was 
lost has been found. The son finds his father, but more so 
the son is found by the steadfast, continuing, forgiving 
love of the father. Both father and son celebrate the 
event of redemption. 

About seven miles from Jerusalem, on Easter day, as 
two disciples were walking along a road to a village 
named Emmaus, talking about the events of the last 
days of the Lord, Jesus himself drew near and walked 
with them, asking about the conversation they were hav- 
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ing. One, Cleophas, answered, "Are you the only visitor 
to Jerusalem who does not know the things that have 
happened there in these days?" Jesus asked, "What 
things?" They answered, "Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was a prophet mighty in deed and word before God 
and all the people, and how our chief priests and rulers 
delivered him up to be condemned to death, and cruci¬ 
fied him. We had hoped that he was the one to redeem 
Israel." The intruder said to them, "O foolish men, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken! Was it not necessary that the Christ should suffer 
these things and enter into his glory?" And beginning 
with Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted to them 
in all the scriptures the things concerning himself. As 
they drew near to Emmaus, they constrained him to eat 
with them. Then when he was at table with them, he took 
bread, and blessed, and broke it, and gave it to them 
(Luke 24:30). And their eyes were opened and they 
recognized him; and he vanished out of their sight. It was 
while sitting at table with the Lord that they recognized 
the one with whom they were already confronted. As he 
breaks and blesses the bread, and distributes it (the same 
pattern of the Lord's Supper), he is suddenly recognized 
as servant messiah. They told others how he was made 
known to them "in the breaking of bread" (Luke 24:35). 
The church remains today a sacramental community 
where no matter how bad the sermon, we sit down and 
break bread with the Lord, and he makes known to us his 
presence and reconciling love. 

We do not wish to take a schema such as celebration 
and impose it upon the New Testament, but we do want 
to try to see the dimensions of joy already present in 
the apostolic witness. The images of banqueting, feast¬ 
ing, celebrating, marrying seem to catch the spirit and 
mystery of what God has done in Jesus Christ. 

Have we described the church as a celebrating com¬ 
munity in such a way as to ignore the reality of suffering 
and sorrow? Rather we would wish to point out that the 
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Hebrew and Christian understanding of celebration 
would be impossible without radical participation in hu¬ 
man estrangement. 

The celebrating community is known by its readiness 
to witness and suffer. Suffering is not inconsistent with 
celebration. Even death itself is an occasion for affirma¬ 
tion of eucharistic existence. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Rhythm of the Celebrating 
Community 

I. Gathering and Scattering 

THE COMMUNITY of celebration moves through the 
world in a rhythm of gathering and scattering: coming 
together to celebrate the Word in preaching and sacra¬ 
ment, then moving back out into the world to celebrate 
life under that Word amid the vocational orders. The 
community gathers to confess its sin, proclaim the Word 
and commit itself anew to life before God, then scatters 
to serve men in the world as they have been served by 
God. This community rehearses repeatedly, yet always 
freshly, this pulsating rhythm, coming together to renew 
its self-understanding before God, and moving back out 
into the world to renew the world, to witness to the 
world's inner meaning, and to serve in the world. 32 

If the celebrant community attempts to scatter to serve 
in the world without gathering to hear the Word and 
feed on the Bread of Life, it works in the world with 
hunger and without self-identity. If it gathers without 
scattering, it becomes introverted, irrelevant, and ceases 
to share in God's ministry in and for the world. 83 

If the thematic rhythm is gathering and scattering, 
however, many other counterpoints, subtle harmonies, 
modulations and innovations surround and enrich the 
main theme. Like a complex, moving symphony with a 
variety of moods, the celebrating community experiences 
a variety of tempos and melodies in its common life. 
Some of the counterpoint rhythms that one hears in this 
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community, which complement and develop the main 
theme, might be called: 

Witness and Service 
Repentance, Thanksgiving, Intercession 
Ecclesia (assembling), Marturia (witnessing), Diakonia (serving) 

Thus in season, symbol and prayer, the celebrating com¬ 
munity rehearses these rhythms as it moves, like a dance, 
through the world (cf. T. S. Eliot, "Burnt Norton," where 
the movement of the church is compared to a dance). 84 

The interacting rhythms of the celebrating community 
might be pictured like this: 


The Word of God 



THE RHYTHMS OF THE CELEBRATING COMMUNITY 


This means: the Word of God intrudes itself into the 
world in Jesus Christ, enabling and calling the world to 
live authentically before God, and calls forth a corn- 
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munity of celebration of this Word. This community 
exists in the world in a recurrent rhythm of gathering and 
scattering. It is called out of the world as an assembled 
community (ecc/es/a) to hear the Word and receive the 
Sacrament, in order that it may be fit to be sent back 
into the world as a serving community ( diakonia ), to wit¬ 
ness to the world of its own inner meaning as covenant 
creation. The rhythm of the community at prayer (re¬ 
penting, giving thanks and interceding for the world), 
corresponds to the rhythms of gathering and scattering. 
The celebrating community is in constant flux, as alive 
to the world as it is to God. If its movement is arrested, it 
becomes either introverted in gathering or dissipated in 
scattering. 

One counterpoint in the rhythm of the celebrating 
community is the interaction between witness and ser¬ 
vice. If service exists without witness, or witness without 
service, neither is fulfilled. So a regular rhythm of faith 
active in love, witnessing through serving, and serving 
through witnessing, emerges in the celebrating com¬ 
munity.* 5 

Is it easier for modern man to witness to the Word of 
God than to serve the needs of man? It is often said that 
words are cheap, "easier said than done"; what is diffi¬ 
cult is to give yourself to your neighbor in genuine love. 
That may be true. But there is another sense in which it is 
perhaps easier for us Americans, with our activistic orien¬ 
tation, to do something than to be something or to con¬ 
fess something. It is easier for us to do a good deed than 
to witness to the meaning of that good deed, or to clarify 
the self-understanding out of which it emerges. It is 
easier to give a cup of cold water than to give it in the 
name of Christ in a language that contemporary man can 
understand. One of the toughest tasks of the student 
movement today is to render its service amid the com¬ 
munity of learning in the name of Christ, an exceptionally 
difficult assignment since we have such a hard time over- 
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leaping the language barrier of the centuries to make 
sense of the phrase "God acts for us in Jesus Christ." 

The rhythm of witness and service restates and en¬ 
riches the main theme of gathering and scattering. If 
only one half of that rhythm is heard, the symmetry and 
integrity of the celebrant community is distorted. 

There is another three-phased rhythm of repentance, 
thanksgiving and intercession going on in Christian wor¬ 
ship beneath the double movement of gathering and 
scattering. The community gathers to confess not only 
its own sin but also the sin of the world, and scatters to 
share in the brokenness of the world. It gives thanks to 
God, adores Cod, and lives rejoicing before God not only 
in gathering to celebrate the Eucharist, but also in scatter¬ 
ing to love and serve the neighbor in the vocational or¬ 
ders. Intercession is the third phase of this movement. In 
intercession the church does for the world what the 
world cannot do for itself, viz., it lifts up to God the need 
of the whole of creation, even though the creation, be¬ 
cause of its fallenness, does not preceive the fact that the 
church is acting in its behalf. If it gathers to intercede in 
prayer, it soon scatters to intercede with its action. Such 
is the rhythm of the interceding community. If it gathers 
for sustenance and guidance, it soon scatters to mani¬ 
fest itself as a guided community, under the guidance 
of the liberating Word. Here is a rhythm going on be¬ 
neath the rhythm of gathering and scattering, as a counter¬ 
motif works alongside the central theme. 

We are met by God not only as we participate in the 
church but also as we participate in the estrangement of 
the world. The Word of the living God is sometimes 
spoken more clearly in the world than in the church, 
especially when the church fails to be itself. Sometimes 
we speak as if only the church receives the Word, or as if 
God's Word is not always already in the world. No situ¬ 
ation can be conceived in which secular man does not 
in some way respond to God, if God chooses to be pres¬ 
ent to his whole creation. However inadequately it re- 
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sponds, the world, not only the church, responds to the 
love of Cod. 36 

What then becomes of the distinction between the 
church and the world? The church has come to under¬ 
stand more fully the God who summons all men in cre¬ 
ation and loves all the world. Insofar as the church ac¬ 
tualizes its mission, it responds more adequately than the 
world to the God who is present to the whole world. 
God does not suddenly decide in Jesus Christ, to love a 
previously unloved world, but in that verdict he makes 
known his love for all men in all times. 

Again we can listen to the church as a rhythm moving 
between koinonia (the creation of authentic commu¬ 
nity), marturia (witness to the Word), and diakonia 
(service to the world). Put differently, the community is 
called to be a gathered community, a witnessing com¬ 
munity, and a scattered community. This is the rhythm 
of the celebrating community in its life in the world. 
It gathers to confess its sins, hear the Word proclaimed, 
and dedicate itself in faithfulness and service. It scatters 
to share in the life of the world in its estrangement, to 
witness to the world of the center of its own life, and 
to serve the world in gladness as it has been served. 37 

II. Confession, Proclamation and Offering 

Three questions are implicit in the lives of men whom 
I have come to know well: (1) How can I better under¬ 
stand the inconsistencies and conflicts which I experi¬ 
ence within myself? (2) What new possibilities are avail¬ 
able which might offer a new understanding of myself 
and my relationship with others? (3) What ought I to 
do in response to these possibilities? 

Put differently, all human existence is characterized by 
three fundamental questions: (1) In what sense do I ex¬ 
perience unfulfillment as a human being? How do I fail 
to actualize the self I envision as true and good? How 
do I understand myself to be living in inauthenticity as 
a phony human being? (2) What new options for self- 
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understanding confront me through which I might per¬ 
ceive some new mode of self-fulfillment? And, (3) If such 
possibilities exist, how can they be actualized? How can 
I become the self which these possibilities hold before 
me? 

These three questions constantly recur in the process 
of psychotherapy. (1) The troubled individual is con¬ 
cerned with understanding the history of his own broken¬ 
ness, working through basic conflicts, rehearsing the 
story of that brokenness. (2) He is also concerned with 
discovering new possibilities in terms of which he might 
come to perceive himself as less guilty or anxious, and 
more integrated as an individual. (3) If therapy progress¬ 
es effectively, he is increasingly concerned to actualize 
these possibilities in his decisions and relationships. 

Similarly three questions are rooted in Christian wor¬ 
ship. (1) In the service of Christian worship the Christian 
community first enters into an Act of Confession , lifting 
up before God its awareness of its inadequacy, its own 
participation in the estrangement of man. The church 
is free to confess that brokenness, freed by the forgiving 
Word. (2) The service of worship announces the Word 
of a new possibility for self-understanding in the Act of 
Proclamation. If confession is directed to God concerning 
the action of man, proclamation is oppositely directed 
to man concerning the action of God. God's action con¬ 
fronts man with a radically new option for perceiving 
himself. (3) The third act of the drama of worship, in 
response to the self-disclosure of God, is the Service of 
Offering in which the community brings forth its gifts 
in answer to the gift of God, in a symbolic way sharing 
its resources, bringing to the altar the work of its hands: 
bread, wine, dollars. We offer ourselves in response to 
God's self-offering. 

In any adequate service of Christian worship these 
three questions are being put implicitly before men: (1) 
Who are we who stand in need of the grace of God? 
(2) Who is the Cod who has met us with a new possi- 
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bility for life? (3) What is our task in response to God's 
deed? The purpose of Christian worship is to celebrate 
and participate in God's mighty deed of salvation through 
confessing our sin, proclaiming his Word, and commiting 
ourselves in faithfulness and service. 

Three questions likewise are made explicit in any well- 
integrated theology: (1) What is man's predicament? (2) 
How has God acted to deliver man from his predica¬ 
ment? (3) What is the appropriate response of man to 
God's action? Thus Christian worship and theology speak 
to three central questions which men ask. 

Theology is the servant of the worshiping and witness¬ 
ing community. The purpose of theology is to order the 
self-understanding of this community in a self-consistent 
whole in the light of scriptural truth experienced in life 
and illuminated by reason and tradition. Any theology 
which fails to deal with these three basic human ques¬ 
tions is diluted and stunted. In a phrase, every integral 
theology needs a defensible concept of sin, grace, and 
obedience. 

This threefold order can be expressed in a number 
of ways, although none of these trichotomies can be rig¬ 
idly maintained. For example, every adequate systematic 
theology must have a doctrine of creation, redemption 
and consummation. It must understand and clarify the 
world's need. Cod's action and the church's response. 
To phrase it differently, every systematic theology needs 
a serious anthropology, a clear Christology and a rele¬ 
vant ethic. If it fails to analyze the human tragedy, if it 
fails to proclaim the gospel, or if it fails to make this 
Word relevant to the personal and social existence of 
man, it is a very boring and uninteresting theology. If 
any leg of this three-legged stool is missing, the whole 
structure collapses. 

Seen from another angle, an integral theology needs to 
explore the limitation of man, the freedom of God and 
the calling of the new man. Using more traditional lan¬ 
guage, we need to reexamine the threefold sequence of 
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guilt, justification and sanctification. Simpler language 
might speak of man's need, God's gift and the church's 
task. Thus the rhythms of Christian theology resonate 
with the rhythms of Christian worship. 

In a broad sense, therefore, Christian theology is ines¬ 
capably trinitarian, since in speaking to these ques¬ 
tions, it must deal with God the Father and Creator if it 
is to understand man the creature; it must deal with God 
the Son and Redeemer if it is to set forth the new pos¬ 
sibility for life which is given in the gospel; and it must 
deal with God the Holy Spirit if it is to clarify the ap¬ 
propriate response of man to God's action. 

What is true of theology and worship is also true of 
effective preaching. Preaching which does not grasp 
man's need is romantic and pointless. Preaching which 
fails to announce the kerygma may be courageous hu¬ 
manism, but it can hardly be called Christian. Preaching 
which fails to deal with the concrete relevance of the 
Word of God in the here and now, and fails to ask the 
question, “What are we to do in the light of what God 
has done?" is inconsequential no matter how adequate 
its theological undergirding might be. The notorious idea 
of a three-point sermon was originally rooted in a con¬ 
cern that each of these three dimensions be included in 
every homiletical venture—a good idea which the preach¬ 
ing of pietistic liberalism reduced to a gimmick for stack¬ 
ing illustrations end on end. 

This threefold rhythm is clearly seen in Paul's epistle 
to the Ephesians. Follow these images. 

Act one: The estranged condition of man is described 
in the language of alienation. Man is lost from God, dead 
in his trespasses. God is judge of the whole passing-away 
order. His purpose is hidden to the world. We are God's 
rebel subjects. The works of our hands prompt boasting 
in us. We are children of wrath, sensuality, corruption, 
tossed to and fro, etc. (Eph. 2:1-3). 

Act two: The mystery is revealed. The hidden purpose 
of God is disclosed. God's rebel subjects are viewed as 
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sons of God. Those who had been divided are united in 
the love of God. Estranged creation is redeemed! God 
elects to love sinners. God works within us, and his work¬ 
manship creates in us good works. The corrupted order 
is given a new possibility. The broken body is unified. 
The mystery hidden for all ages is disclosed in the un¬ 
searchable riches of the gospel now made known in 
Jesus Christ (Eph. 2:3 ff). 

Act three: If God acts among us as a reconciler and for¬ 
giving Lord, the community of faith is called to praise, to 
do good works in response to God's workmanship, to 
take up its own task in response to God's gift, to mani¬ 
fest the unity of the human community in the church in 
response to the One who is for all, to grow in maturity, 
in contrast to childishness. A new nature has become 
possible. Lead a life worthy of your calling (Eph. 4-6). 38 

A special word on the rhythm confession: The freedom 
to confess is enabled by the Word of forgiveness. Es¬ 
tranged existence is characterized by the inability to con¬ 
fess. Man is not really free to confess his phoniness 
until he understands himself to be loved amid his phoni¬ 
ness. The image of the cross is a mirror in which we look 
and see our alienation reflected in an event. The writers 
of the New Testament conceive the cross in cosmic scale 
as the paradigm or model of radical human sin and the 
suffering of God in the midst of that sin. 

The confessing community already participates in the 
world's estrangement. It is nothing new to them. But in 
prayer the community does what the world cannot do, 
i.e., take the guilt of the world into itself, be guilty before 
God for all. Yet if we are to take the guilt of all serious¬ 
ly, we must take our own guilt seriously. As long as we 
live in terms of a pietistic image of the church, which 
essentially tells us that the church is a community of good 
people and the world is the bad people, it is difficult for 
us to be a confessing community. 

The era of pietistic liberalism has virtually erased the 
whole first movement of the rhythm of Christian wor- 
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ship (awareness of sin and confession) by assuming 
that there is nothing for us to confess, no need for clarify¬ 
ing the human predicament. Under this phony image, sin 
belongs to the world, goodness to the church. What 
we proclaim tends then inevitably to be ourselves, our 
own goodness, what wonderful people we are. The 
imagined source of human renewal in pietistic liberalism 
has increasingly tended to be the good community 
itself, its capacity to share love, to be a loving com¬ 
munity (not so much to witness and reflect the love of 
God). Our own capacity to reclaim human life (instead 
of pointing to the reclaiming action of God) becomes the 
focus. Since pietism understood that it was the com¬ 
munity which bore the love of God to the world, it 
spuriously limited the power of the Holy Spirit to act 
within the secular world. Both proclamation and service 
tend to be directed inwardly, toward the introverted 
church. Service meant getting missionaries to go out 
there and make more Christians, to get more people into 
this good community. After all, if this is the converted 
community bearing the saving leaven of society, then 
the task of that community turns out to be to get as 
many people as possible out of the world and into the 
church. So reasoned pietistic liberalism. If Pietism has 
taught us that we are the good community, liberalism 
has taught us that we are at heart rational, and evolu¬ 
tionary humanism has taught us that history is getting 
better and better; thus, the task of the church is simply 
to bring out the natural good already in man. Both lib¬ 
eralism and pietism have gone against the grain of con¬ 
fession. If we are now to overcome the powerful histori¬ 
cal stream of this optimistic consciousness, we will have 
to learn anew the freedom to confess. 

The church does not simply go around, however, be¬ 
moaning the bad news of human inadequacy. It exists to 
proclaim that God has met us in the midst of that human 
quandary with his reconciling Word. This is what the 
church is all about, the subject of Christian worship and 
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therefore Christian theology, preaching and education: 
to announce good news. 30 

The service of Christian worship is concluded with the 
benediction (benedictus, blessing). Our era needs a new 
theology of the benediction. The benediction is that 
crucial moment in Christian worship when the gathered 
community is sent back out into the world, authorized to 
go into the broken cosmos, blessed in its movement 
toward the secular orders. It is given not just to close the 
divine service, but to announce that the church's task 
is now to move toward the world in ministry and witness, 
to claim the world in the light of God's reclamation, to 
actualize the possibility given to it in the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ, to bring into reality the verdict of God which 
in Christ has become a possibility through which we can 
understand ourselves anew. 

Often we assume that we of the church who "have" 
the gospel, who "possess" God, are now going out into 
the world and give it to those who do not have it. If so, 
we have never understood the meaning of grace as sheer 
gift. For we do not have God in our pockets, and cannot 
dispense salvation. We can only point to God's gift now 
being given, not because of our goodness but in spite of 
our sin. Evangelism is one beggar showing another beg¬ 
gar where to get food (D. T. Niles). This describes the 
situation of the witnessing community. 

So there are three movements in the rhythm of the 
celebrating community in response to the movement 
of God toward man: (1) the movement of the church 
toward itself, its awareness of its own predicament, its 
sharing in the bondage and the phoniness of the world; 

(2) the movement of the worshiping community toward 
God, affirming God's good action toward the world; and 

(3) the movement of the church again toward the world, 
the neighbor, the vocational spheres, which for the sCm 
means the campus. 
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III. The Seasons of Celebration 

The rhythm of the celebrating community may be seen 
in the perennial festivals of the Christian year. The Chris¬ 
tian year is the cycle of seasonal celebrations (Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Lenten, Easter and Trinity seasons) 
by which the church for centuries has recollected and re¬ 
hearsed its consciousness of God's own ministry to man, 
and expressed this memory visually and symbolically. 40 

The threefold order of sin, grace and obedience found 
in theology and worship is also presupposed and ex¬ 
pressed by the Christian year. It recurs twice. Perhaps 
it could be visualized this way: 


Advent 

Lent 

World's need 
Promise 
Bondage 
Guilt 

The old man 
Sin 

Confession 
Anthropology 
Creation 
God the Father 


Christmas 

Easter 

God's action 

Fulfillment 

Deliverance 

Justification 

New creation 

Grace 

Proclamation 
Christology 
Redemption 
God the Son 


Epiphany 

Trinity 

Church's response 
Mission 

Covenant and Law 

Sanctification 

The church 

Obedience 

Commitment 

Ethics 

Consummation 
God the Holy Spirit 


This means: The Christian year rehearses twice a year in 
threefold cycles the central themes of Christian existence. 

Advent, Christmas and Epiphany—the first cycle of the 
Christian year—cluster around the Incarnation. Lent, 
Easter and Trinity Season—the second cycle of the Chris¬ 
tian year—cluster around the Resurrection. Incarnation 
and Resurrection constitute the two focal events of 
God's own ministry to the world in Jesus Christ, and 
they rightly appear, therefore, as the two climactic events 
of the Christian year. 

The Incarnation and the Resurrection are both sym¬ 
bols and events. Both signify the initiative of God 
in the deliverance and reclamation of man. Incarnation 
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means the Word of God, the love of God, becomes 
flesh, becomes historical and dwells among us in the 
ministry of a particular man who represents God's own 
ministry to us. Resurrection means that when men reject 
(yea, crucify) God's own minister, that God nevertheless 
affirms that ministry. Christianity does not witness to the 
idea of God's love, but to the event of God's love. God's 
Word is made known in deed. In remembering the Incar¬ 
nation and the Resurrection, the church does not witness 
to non-historical symbols, as if the love of God were 
merely an idea which had never met us in time, but to 
events which bear for us illuminating meaning for our 
existence. It is not accidental that the two anchor points 
of the Christian year celebrate the first and last events of 
the earthly ministry of Christ. 

Although our frontier Protestant pietism has largely 
dismissed the celebration of Advent, Epiphany, Trinity 
and oftentimes even Lent, nevertheless, the two focal 
seasons of the Christian year—Christmas and Easter— 
have remained deeply rooted in our Protestant conscious¬ 
ness. In spite of their commercialization, they remain as 
significant witnesses to the incarnate and living Lord, and 
as the core remnant of the Christian year. The deeper 
meaning of this seasonal remnant seems to be that Protes¬ 
tantism has attempted to reject the church's idolatry with¬ 
out rejecting the inner meaning of the church, which 
is the Christ event. By this I mean that Protestantism 
has viewed the Christian year with suspicion as a part 
of a larger suspiciousness about the church's temptations 
to idolatry and self-glorification. But in rejecting these 
celebrations of the church with their accompanying temp¬ 
tations, even the free church tradition has remained faith¬ 
ful to the inner essence of the Christian year. 

What is now needed in our worshiping congregations 
is a new awareness that the Christian year actually re¬ 
flects in season and symbol the heart of Christian theol¬ 
ogy. As with other problems in modern Protestant wor¬ 
ship, we are prone to think that rearranging the externals 
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(such as a divided chancel, free-standing altar, and re¬ 
turns to ancient liturgies, etc.) without clarification of 
the theological issues which underlie these rearrange¬ 
ments will be the answer to our uneasiness about the 
meaning of worship. Simply printing "The Tenth Sunday 
after Trinity" on the bulletin and wearing a green stole 
is not going to accomplish the task. Students are demand¬ 
ing, and they deserve a chance, to participate meaning¬ 
fully in the theological renewal of our time. The Christian 
year is one place to begin to talk about the larger issues 
of the meaning of worship and the nature and mission of 
the church, which must be prior to changes in our prac¬ 
tices in worship. 

We have pointed out that the sequence followed by 
the Christian year is the same as that which belongs to 
an adequate systematic theology: the human predica¬ 
ment (Advent and Lent), the mighty deed of God (Christ¬ 
mas and Easter) and the response of man to the reveal¬ 
ing God (Epiphany and Trinity). How can we spell out 
the meaning of each season in such a way that both its 
uniqueness and its position in this threefold order can 
be clarified? 

Advent (the period including the four Sundays before 
Christmas), the beginning of the Christian year, is a 
season for remembering our human brokenness and our 
need for deliverance from the estrangement we experi¬ 
ence in relation to God, to ourselves and to our neigh¬ 
bors. It is a time of expectation, confession and self¬ 
scrutiny, as we await the conning of the incarnate Word 
of God. However, since Advent is primarily a season of 
hope in which we eagerly look forward to the arrival of 
the saving God on the scene of human history, it would 
be only partially understood if it were conceived exclu¬ 
sively as an occasion for despair over our human bon¬ 
dage. This is a way of saying that the church does not 
perceive man's predicament without already knowing 
that God undercuts it, that repentance and faith cannot 
be rigidly separated, and that when we confess our sins, 
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the God to whom we confess is already known and loved 
as a forgiving God. The same mood of self-examination, 
confession and expectation which pervades Advent is also 
found during the Lenten season. In Advent the mood of 
repentance is directed primarily toward the whole of 
history and the orders of society which yearn for redemp¬ 
tion, whereas Lenten self-examination is directed pri¬ 
marily toward the personal existence of the individual. 

Christmastide is our way of remembering and par¬ 
ticipating in God's own choice to come into our midst to 
share human existence with us. The difference between 
Advent and Christmas is the difference between promise 
and fulfillment. Christmas is a time for celebrating that 
reality for which we eagerly longed during Advent, 
God's own coming among us. Emmanuel! He is with us 
in our human history, overcoming our estrangement and 
reconciling us with himself! He has initiated a new rela¬ 
tionship with us in which he has made known his care 
for us by dwelling in our midst and sharing in our human 
suffering, limitations and estrangement! Born in a man¬ 
ger. This is the way God meets us—humbly, quietly, in- 
auspiciously—in the form of a child. Christmas is an 
occasion for talking not about what we can give to one 
another, but about what God has given to us! At Christ¬ 
mastide the church does not focus its awareness on man's 
need but rather on God's action, and therefore it is a 
time for rejoicing. 

Epiphany (from four to nine Sundays following Christ¬ 
mastide) is the season of the evangel, in which the church 
celebrates the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles by 
reexaming its mission to the world and by committing 
itself anew to obedience to the divine Word. The church 
is called forth as a response to the incarnate Word which 
Christmas celebrates. The church performs its ministry 
to the world in response to God's own ministry which it 
has received in Jesus Christ. The church is called to love 
as it has been loved, serve as it has been served, forgive 
as it has been forgiven by God. Christmas without 
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Epiphany is relevation without consequence, God's Word 
without our human answer, the gift of Christ's love with¬ 
out the task to which it calls us, indicative without im¬ 
perative. 

The sequence of sin, grace and obedience which is 
found in Advent, Christmas and Epiphany is rehearsed 
again in Lent, Easter and Trinity—the second cycle of the 
Christian year. This sequence does not allow us to get 
side tracked on insignificant irrelevancies, but holds us 
resolutely to the basic themes of the Christian life: prom¬ 
ise, fulfillment and mission. 

Lent (a penitential period extending from Ash Wednes¬ 
day to Easter, 40 fast days) is a season of repentance and 
expectation which reflects many of the motifs of Advent: 
divine judgment on our idolatries, purgation, self-exami¬ 
nation and looking forward to the deliverance of God. It 
rehearses the 40 days of temptation of Our Lord in prep¬ 
aration for his ministry to the world, followed by the 
celebration of Holy Week: the triumphal entry of the 
Servant Messiah into the Holy City, the cleansing of the 
temple, the trial, and the crucifixion of Our Lord on 
Good Friday. The Lenten season is a time of penitence, 
trial, conflict, agony and self-denial. It is the church's 
way of participating in God's own self-giving ministry on 
our behalf. 

Eastertide (seven Sundays beginning with Easter Sun¬ 
day) is the season of the church's celebration of the 
mighty deed of God in affirming the ministry of the suf¬ 
fering Messiah by raising him up to new life. The church 
participates in the Resurrection event through faith in 
the living, renewing Word of God. The question "What 
really happened in the Resurrection?" is one which we 
cannot answer objectively with the tools of scientific his¬ 
torical criticism, since all that we know about it is de¬ 
pendent upon men whose lives had been transformed 
by their being confronted with it. But at least this is clear: 
they understood the presence of the living Lord in their 
midst as God's own affirmation of the ministry of Jesus 
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which had ended in such utter defeat (from the human 
point of view) on the cross. Easter means renewal I By 
God's own initiative there is life where there was death, 
there is the impossible possibility of grace whereas before 
all human possibilities were exhausted. 

Trinity Season (the remaining period until Advent) is 
a time for celebrating the life of the church as a response 
to the Word of renewal spoken at Easter. This period is 
sometimes divided into two seasons: (1) Whitsuntide, 
which begins on the celebration of Pentecost, in which 
the Christian community is called forth into the world 
by the power of the Holy Spirit for witness and service, 
and (2) Kingdomtide, which begins with the festival of 
Christ the King and continues through the end of the 
year, in celebration of the coming of the Kingdom of 
Cod on earth. Regardless of varying practices, however, 
this season of the Christian year in many ways parallels 
Epiphany in its emphasis on the answer of the Christian 
community to the action of God in Christ. It is the season 
in which the work of the Triune God is moving toward 
consummation. This last season of the Christian year is in 
a special sense a time for celebrating the work of God 
the Holy Spirit in raising up the church, guiding her in 
her mission, calling men to obedience to the Word, and 
ordering the whole of life to the glory of God. 

Christmas and Easter are in the indicative mood. They 
point to or indicate that something has occurred—God's 
saving action. They announce that something has hap¬ 
pened which sheds illuminating significance on all human 
existence. 

Epiphany and Trinity seasons, in contrast, are in the 
imperative mood. They call us to act in response to God's 
action. They place upon us a sense of obligation which, 
properly understood, is rooted in gratitude. They tell us 
what we ought to be doing and being in answer to what 
God has done and been for us. 

Much of the preaching of Protestant moralism and 
pietism is boring because it simply hammers at what we 
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ought to do without putting this in the context of what 
Cod has done. The understanding and observance of the 
Christian year, in which the priority of the indicative 
to the imperative is always maintained, might help our 
preaching out of the mire of dull legalistic brow-beating 
which has earned us an almost irrecoverably bad reputa¬ 
tion for boredom and irrelevance. 

For many centuries the church has rehearsed this pat¬ 
tern which we call the Christian year. It is not a rigid 
pattern, and has varied in differing traditions. In most 
of the churches of American Protestantism, with their 
strong bent toward liberalized pietism and low-church- 
manship, there has been little interest in the Christian 
year, and among many a distrust of ritualism. But if we 
understand the seasons of the Christian year properly, 
they constitute a way of ordering the life of the wor¬ 
shiping community toward the three cardinal motifs 
of Christian theology: man's predicament, God's action, 
and man's response. 

If the Christian year does not help us to proclaim the 
gospel, then it is not fit to be the ordering principle of 
the worshiping community. But insofar as it is capable 
of calling us annually to a renewed awareness of the 
central motifs of Christian existence, it deserves our 
study, observance and further clarification in the light 
of the present situation of the church. 

IV. Authentic Existence as Celebration 

Our thesis: The student Christian movement is the 
church's way of existing on campus as a community of 
celebration of the love of God, freed to confess its sin, 
proclaim the Word of Life, and live authentically in the 
world. 

Of many possible languages one might use to discuss 
the human predicament, one speaks especially to the 
condition of the student in the contemporary com¬ 
munity of learning. It is the incapacity of man to affirm 
his existence as a gift. Despairing over life's negations, 
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modern man has great difficulty in embracing life and 
affirming, "It is good" (Gen. 1). That emptiness is widely 
shared by students. 

Authentic human existence means: embrace life (now!) 
as God's gift. To learn to move from goddam to thank- 
God in the inmost recesses of the self is to move from 
inauthenticity to authenticity as a human being. How is it 
possible to learn to affirm the hidden goodness of life 
amid life's negations, limitations and suffering? Only 
when we learn that God himself celebrates human exist¬ 
ence! Such is the meaning of the Incarnation. God says 
Yes to human finitude, with all its propensities to anxiety 
and guilt, by himself sharing in it in Jesus Christ. If God 
affirms our human condition by himself participating in 
it, we ourselves are called and enabled thereby to partici¬ 
pate in it fully and affirmatively. Jesus Christ means: You 
are free to celebrate life. 

It is into (not some other world but) this world , in 
which we as students experience boredom, threatening 
relationships, guilt and limitation, that God's own affirma¬ 
tive Word intrudes. It is into this world, where modern 
communities are fragmented and depersonalized, that 
there comes into being a community of celebration of 
life under God, which rejoices in the made-wholeness of 
man in Jesus Christ. 

This community of celebration is called and permitted 
to live amid the community of learning. It both calls the 
academic community to authenticity, and provides 
a living example of authentic community. It may live 
quietly and inconspicuously as leaven within the meal of 
the community of learning, by example silently pointing 
the community of learning to its fundamental task of 
understanding the created order, and thereby celebrating 
life in the form of understanding. Learning is a form of 
celebration of life, and is the primary vocational form of 
celebration for the Christian on campus. In a profound 
sense, the process of learning, laying hold of meanings, 
revealing what had been concealed, opening up to un- 
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derstanding what had been hidden, is analogous to 
revelation, and is an expression of the life of celebration. 
We celebrate our lives as students amid our learning. 
If our vocation is studentship, then to fail to learn is to 
fail to celebrate Cod's gift and obey his demand. 

The Christian community on campus gathers again 
and again to say Yes to the created order, to affirm the 
redemptive activity of God amid all human brokenness, 
to hope for the consummation of Cod's purposes in all 
nature and history. Christian existence is eucharistic 
existence. The witnessing community exists to point to 
the event of God's love which calls forth the celebration 
of life which is focused in the ministry of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth. Again and again the celebrating community gathers 
to rehearse this event and its meaning for the world, to 
clarify its cosmic significance, to announce the reality of 
it, and then scatters into the world to serve under its 
illuminating power. 

Consequently, Christian worship is always an act of 
recollection, remembering God's mighty deed of de¬ 
liverance, not as an idea in our minds but as an event 
in our common history. The celebration of this event be¬ 
comes a hallowed tradition. The faithful eagerly yearn to 
eat and drink at the great banquet of the Servant Lord. 
Over many centuries of passing this Word from one gen¬ 
eration to the next, a tradition of celebration emerges. 
Each new generation is permitted and called to renew, 
share and elaborate that tradition, using both the tradi¬ 
tional language of the church and its own contemporary 
language to reappropriate its meaning. 

The Christian community exists in between the times 
of God's having come and his coming again. It remem¬ 
bers his coming, and expects his coming again, and his 
coming again, and his coming again. So authentic cele¬ 
bration is not only affirmation of the coming of God in 
the Now, and the remembering of his having come, but 
also the expectation of his coming again, and again, and 
again, as he has met us once for all in Jesus Christ. The 
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celebrating life reads the Now, the past and the future 
under the illumination of the Christ event. 

Jesus Christ is the event of God's occurring love. Of 
course, Jesus Christ is a Word which God has spoken in 
every event from the beginning of time. This is the mean¬ 
ing of the New Testament witness to Christ as the pre¬ 
existent logos, the Word spoken from the beginning in all 
creation. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. He was in the be¬ 
ginning with God; all things were made through him. And 
the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth; we have beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only Son from the Father (John 1:1-14). In Jesus Christ, 
God elects to reclaim what is lost and broken in his 
creation, to put together again the shattered pieces of 
human community. Although his Word is spoken in 
every event, it is knowable, once for all, in the event of 
Jesus Christ. 

Christ himself, in a sense, is the chief celebrant in 
Christian worship. Jesus Christ is the true man who cele¬ 
brates life fittingly for us all, who receives life from God 
as a radical gift and a significant mission. In Holy Com¬ 
munion our celebration is ultimately a participation in 
his, our rejoicing a sharing in his rejoicing. It is he who 
once for all praises God for his life as creature. In a 
sense we all participate in the praise that is rendered 
to God in the ministry of Jesus Christ whether we know 
it or not. That is good news. 

Theology is the servant of the worshiping, witnessing 
community. It seeks to think self-consistently and de¬ 
liberately about the Christian faith. It thinks out of its 
concrete participation in the community of faith. Chris¬ 
tian theology is unavoidably church theology, something 
that takes place within the church. It is a very abstract 
procedure to attempt to theologize from books, original 
thoughts, or interpersonal relationships. An actual com¬ 
munity is the precondition of actual Christian theologiz¬ 
ing. One does not first build a theology or systematize 
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a good set of thoughts and then create a community of 
faith. Rather something first occurs (!) which is remem¬ 
bered as God's action; a remembering community is 
called forth, and that community theologizes. Theology 
emerges out of community. Of course the Bible is a con¬ 
stant source of theological creativity, but one must re¬ 
member that the Bible itself is the product of a remem¬ 
bering, witnessing community. Bright guys who like to 
think up original theological systems, who play an indi¬ 
vidualistic game of private “theologizing," presumably 
apart from constant and concrete participation in a com¬ 
munity of confession, proclamation and service, usually 
are somewhat mystified by the historic tradition of 
Christian theologizing. For in that tradition, theology 
functions as servant, not lord, of the church. 

So our strategy seems wrong when we in the student 
movement attempt first to get a new set of ideas in our 
heads, and then hope that from these ideas a new com¬ 
munity of faith will emerge. Our procedure is backwards. 
The community for which we seek is always there, in a 
sense, in the historic tradition in which we already share, 
and (albeit brokenly) in the church on the corner whose 
Sacraments we can receive. 

All this talk of celebration makes one wonder whether 
this language is adequate to express all we are trying 
to say through it. Admittedly the image of the church as 
a celebrating community is only one among many possi¬ 
ble ways of perceiving the fundamental character of the 
church, and doubtless it is subject to distortion if it is not 
corrected by other images such as the body of Christ, the 
household of God, the congregation of the faithful, etc. 41 

At one level of understanding, it seems inappropriate 
to talk about celebrating life in a hurt and starving world. 
It seems as if this language might play easily into the 
hands of the ideology of abundance, the people of 
plenty, the American mania for conspicuous consump¬ 
tion. It seems selfish and vain to view the church 
as a celebrating community in an era of nuclear terror, 
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racial injustice, family disintegration, alcoholism, anxiety 
and neurosis. But the realism of human tragedy is in 
no sense a denial of the realism of God's redemptive 
love which is in the midst of it. It is precisely amid an era 
of frustration, absurdity and negation that the theme of 
celebration seems to have the greatest relevance. 

To celebrate life before God does not mean to close 
one's eyes to the predicament of man, but rather to see 
that predicament dramatized in greater clarity in the 
light of the promise of God's redeeming activity. Eucha¬ 
ristic existence does not wear rose-colored glasses. For 
to celebrate life deeply is to celebrate death as a mean¬ 
ingful part of life, limitation as a meaningful context for 
freedom and suffering as a teacher of faith. 
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Conclusion 


Two themes have occupied our attention in this dis¬ 
cussion: our concern to understand the student Christian 
movement in the context of contemporary Protestantism 
as a movement in search of a churchly self-image; and 
our attempt to clarify the biblical image of the church as 
a celebrating community, with the hope that this image 
might serve as an organizing focus in the quest of the 
sCm for churchly self-identity in our time. 

We began by spelling out the predicament of the stu¬ 
dent movement as it seeks to relate itself creatively to the 
residential parish, churchly power structures and the 
historic tradition. Then we set forth an alternative pro¬ 
posal on understanding the church essentially as a com¬ 
munity of celebration of the occurring love of God, an 
image through which both parish church and student 
movement hopefully might learn to perceive themselves 
anew as heirs of a traditioning community. We have 
hoped that the image of celebration would be one in 
which Protestant students might find solid ground for 
common dialogue with Roman Catholic students, whose 
liturgy centers on celebration of the mass, with the artis¬ 
tic community amid its concern for the celebration of life, 
with existentialist literature now in search of forms of 
life-affirmation, and with varied religious traditions such 
as Orthodox and Pentecostal which in such radically dif¬ 
ferent ways emphasize the joy of the Christian life. If our 
discussion has awakened dormant possibilities for ecu¬ 
menical dialogue, it will have achieved one of its primary 
purposes. 
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We have shown how the student movement exists in 
the midst of a living Protestant tradition which now is 
experiencing the senility and death of certain structures 
and ideologies which once were at the center of that 
tradition, like a living organism shedding dying cells. The 
phrase "dying forms of a living tradition" seeks to cap¬ 
ture the ambiguity of the context in which the sCm is 
now struggling for churchly self-identity. Judged quanti¬ 
tatively under an activistic image of the church, the stu¬ 
dent movement seems to be floundering, but judged 
under a new image of the church's mission on campus 
of which it is still uncertain, the student movement has 
great promise for the contemporary campus and signifi¬ 
cance for the faltering church of Protestant activism out of 
which it has sprung. 

We have proposed that a student Christian movement 
which is not in creative tension and dialogue both with 
ordinary garden variety parish Protestantism and with the 
wisdom of the historic Christian tradition cannot seri¬ 
ously be the church's mission on campus. The student 
movement can become a source of renewal on the cam¬ 
pus only if it first takes seriously its rootage in the historic 
and contemporary church, and becomes a source of re¬ 
newal within the church. It needs the residential church 
to send it on the campus on behalf of the apostolic tra¬ 
dition. 

If to withdraw from involvement in power structures 
is unconsciously to affirm the status quo, then the surest 
way for the student movement to approve the status quo 
in contemporary Protestantism is to write it off as a lost 
cause. If the student movement has from time to time 
been tempted toward a cynical response to the present 
Protestant power structures, it is hopefully clear from our 
discussion that there are compelling theological, not 
merely institutional, reasons for understanding that the 
church inevitably has a local and institutional character. 
One is not fully serious about church renewal unless he 
is willing to work within corporate structures which now 
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are obstacles to renewal. Thus we have proposed that 
rerootage in our separate denominational traditions is a 
useful step toward ecumenical church renewal, in order 
that the witness of our specific church heritage might 
come to impinge meaningfully on the contemporary 
church. 

If in the first half of our discussion we have analyzed 
some inadequate perceptions of the churchly self-iden¬ 
tity of the student movement, in the last half we have 
sought to offer a constructive alternative by proposing 
the image of celebration as a rich, fresh category for 
churchly self-understanding. We began by clarifying the 
New Testament memory of Jesus as the celebrator of 
the Nowness of God's reign, as one whose life called 
forth a community of celebration of the occurring love 
of God. 

Jesus radically transformed the Christ expectations of 
the people of Israel by announcing that the reality they 
were looking for was already at hand. He who so de¬ 
cisively celebrated life as the gift of God, celebrated 
death also as the gift of God when death became the 
unavoidable consequence of the life of celebration. By 
"Christ" (in the general sense) we mean the expecta¬ 
tion of a reality which will illuminate the meaning of 
our existence and deliver us from the demonic powers 
that presently captivate us in phoniness and inauthen¬ 
ticity. The affirmation that Jesus is the Christ became to 
pious Jewish ears the ultimate offense. All who still look 
to the future for the solution of the human predicament 
are scadalized by the confession that Jesus is the Christ. 
For if to know the Christ is to know that God acts in the 
Now, then it is clear that there is no such thing as a 
Messiah (Christ, expected deliverer) in the sense in which 
we had imagined, and never will be (if Christ means de¬ 
liverance from our present condition), and that this very 
awareness constitutes our salvation. To live in Christ 
means to celebrate the Reign of God's love in the present, 
not to await some meaning to be revealed in the future. 
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The celebrator of life became the celebrated. A com¬ 
munity of celebration emerged in response to his minis¬ 
try; its essential affirmation was that in Jesus we have 
met the Christ, the end of our expectations. We ex¬ 
plored many biblical images which reveal a picture of 
the church as a community of celebration of the Now¬ 
coming of God. Chiefly from Jesus' parables we sketched 
the picture of the church as a great end-time wedding 
feast or banquet in which old scars are healed, old en¬ 
mities reconciled. 

Eucharistic existence means a life shaped by thanksgiv¬ 
ing for the grace of God in Jesus Christ. The church not 
only witnesses to but embodies such a life. It celebrates 
the occurring love of God in both Word and Sacrament. 
Insofar as it embodies the life of celebration, it may be 
properly understood as the body of Christ, the celebrator 
of Now. What happens in the Lord's Supper? We drink 
the fruit of the vine with Christ in the kingdom. We eat 
bread with him. We sit at table with him. This is what the 
celebrating community does as oft as it wills. 

Although the image of celebration is inadequate to 
express all we are trying to say through it, it is never¬ 
theless set forth as an option for churchly self-under¬ 
standing which might freight considerable significance 
for the student movement in our time. This image of the 
church stands in tension with all pious, overserious, 
cynical, self-righteous and idealistic conceptions of the 
church, and focuses anew on the joy of the life of faith 
and obedience. 

The celebrating community moves through the world 
in a rhythm of gathering and scattering. It gathers to con¬ 
fess its sin, proclaim the Word and commit itself anew 
to life before God, and then scatters to serve men in the 
world as they have been served by God. If the thematic 
rhythm is gathering and scattering, however, many other 
counterpoint rhythms enrich the main theme. In Chris¬ 
tian worship we share the rhythm of confession, procla¬ 
mation and offering. In Christian theology we reflect 
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upon the rhythm of man's need, God's grace and the 
church's response. In the Christian year we celebrate 
the seasons of Advent, Christmas and Epiphany which 
correspond to the rhythms of Christian theology and 
worship, and again the same rhythm in a modulated key 
in the seasons of Lent, Easter and Trinity. 

If the student Christian movement is the church's mis¬ 
sion on campus, it is free to do what the church does 
when it is most truly being itself: celebrate the Now- 
occurring love of God, embrace life (now!) as God's 
gift, move from goddam to thank-God in the inmost re¬ 
cesses of the heart. The community of learning, cur¬ 
rently entrapped in bitter syndromes of nihilism, cyni¬ 
cism and demoralized idealism, desperately needs this 
kind of student Christian movement 
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